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advertised 
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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Mellin’s Food is a pure product of definite com- 
position made especially for the purpose of modifying 
milk to meet the nutritive needs of infants deprived of 
human milk, and no matter what kind of milk is em- 
ployed in preparing an infant’s diet—certified, pasteur- 
ized, dried or evaporated—its digestibility and its value 
as nourishment for the baby is enhanced by the addition 
of Mellin’s Food. In other words, any form of milk is 
better borne, more completely utilized and its nutritive 
elements more appropriately balanced if properly modi- 


fied with Mellin’s Food. 


When human milk is not available, Mellin’s Food and fresh cow’s milk 
may be relied upon as a satisfactory substitute. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Pilgrims 


When the Pilgrims came to the rocky shores of 
New England over three hundred years ago, they 
brought a hardihood that is evident today in their pos- 


terity. 


While all of our ancestors could not crowd into the 


Mayflower (claims to the contrary notwithstanding !), the six books 
briefly described below will guide us of today to sturdy health. 
Ask your physician. 


Williams—Personal Hygiene 


Dr. Williams presents a new interpretation 
of health in terms of life. His book is per- 
sonal hygiene applied to everyday living. 
The language is non-technical, simple, easily 
understood and accurate. The hygiene of 
the various systems of the human body, 
including special consideration of the sexual 
aspects of life, is very clearly given. 

Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Fetrinc WILLIAMs, 


M.D., Columbia University, New York City. 425 pages, 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


Head—Everyday Mouth Hygiene 


This book has proved so popular that it has 
been necessary to bring out a second edition. 
Dr. Head shows you how to keep your 
teeth clean, and so prevent their decay, 
pyorrhea, and focal infection. 


Everyday Mouth Hygiene. By sore Heap, M.D., 
D.D.S., Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia. 16mo of 67 
pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Wilder, Foley and Ellithorpe—Dia- 
betic Primer 


This little volume was written for diabetics 
by workers at the Mayo Clinic. It teaches 
you how to test for glucose, gives you a 
simple outline of the diet adapted to your 
particular tolerance, and includes the special 
dietary instructions to be followed by those 
undergoing insulin treatment. 


A Primer for Diabetic Patients. By Russert M. Wivver, 
M.D.; Mary A. Fotey, and Daisy Evtirnorre, The 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 12mo of 119 pages, illus- 
.trated. Cloth, $1.50 


Morse, Wyman and Hill—Infant 
and Child 


The mother’s questions are anticipated and 
answered. She is told how to know when 
the doctor should be summoned and what 
to do before he comes. The authors also 
tell mothers what they should know in order 
intelligently to feed and care for their 
children from birth up to six years of age. 


The Care of the Infant and Young Child. By Joun 
Lovett Morse, M.D., Epwin T. Wyman, M.D., and 
Lewis Wess Hitt, M.D., of Harvard Medical School 
271 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.7 


Winslow—Prevention of Disease 
The greatest safeguard against disease is a 
knowledge of its cause. Dr. Winslow’s 
book does not aim to make you your own 
doctor, but it does enable you to co-operate 
with your doctor. It covers life from child- 
hood to advanced age. It is a book that 
aims to keep you well. 


The Prevention of Disease in the Individual. By Kenew™ 
Winstow, M.D., formerly of Harvard University. 427 
pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.5 


Bandler—The Expectant Mother 


How much greater will be the joy of a 
mother who has prepared herself for the 
event—who has looked to her own health 
to the end that her baby wil! be strong and 
happy and well? Dr. Bandler tells the 
expectant mother just what she wants to 
know and ought to know. 


The Expectant Mother. By S. Wyttis Banpter, M.D 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 213 pages, illus 
trated. Cloth, $2. 


Descriptive Circulars Gladly Sent on Request 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Enclosed find remittance for which send me books checked ( y): 


Williams, Personal Hygiene 
Head, Mouth Hygiene ‘ ‘ 
Wilder, Foley and Ellithorpe, Diabetic Primer... 


West Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Morse, Wyman and Hill, Infant and Child 
Winslow, Prevention of Disease.......... 
Bandler, The Expectant Mother 
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Among HYGEIA Advertisers 


The advertisements in HYGEIA are regarded as one of the informational features 


of the magazine. 


For the most part they are closely related to the question of 


human well being. Oftentimes the article advertised meets some important health 


need or answers some health problem. 
admitting advertisements to the pages of HYGEIA. 
been thoroughly investigated to ascertain their value. 


For this reason great care is exercised in 
Products advertised have 
Claims set forth are care- 


fully studied and made to conform to the actual merits of the article advertised. 


A closer acquaintance with the firms represented will prove of profit. 


And a 


careful reading of their announcements will yield useful information on many 


phases of health. 
issue. 


Humidity in the Home.—With the 
starting of the furnace or heater comes 
the problem of how to get sufficient 
moisture in the air. Since the heat- 
ing apparatus is responsible for drying 
the air, it obviously should be so built 
as to correct the deficiency. This is 
the plan on which the Holland Furnace 
is constructed. Its manufacturers 
realize that a heating system should 
provide more than heat. ‘They have 
consequently built into their furnace 
an efficient humidifying feature which 
operates with little extra care or atten- 
tion. If your heating system is unsat- 
isfactory or needs replacement, it will 
be of advantage to write the Holland 
Furnace Company for details of their 
furnace. See announcement, page 21. 


Saving the Best Part of Food.— 
Scientific workers on food problems 
have shown that a surprising amount 
of the essential elements in various 
types of food is lost by the ordinary 
method of cooking or boiling in water. 
Cabbage and similar succulent vege- 
tables may lose as high as one-third 
of the valuable mineral salts when 
cooked in this manner. Obviously if 
foods could be cooked without adding 
water, they would be far more nutri- 
tious and tempting to the palate. Such 
cooking is now made possible through 
the development of a new type of alumi- 
num cooking utensils —Club Alumi- 
num. Potatoes, spinach, cabbage, green 
beans may simply be placed in a Club 
Aluminum vessel and cooked, deli- 
ciously done, entirely in their own 
steam and juices. Meats are similarly 
prepared. In fact, a demonstration by 
the “Club Aluminum man” seems 
almost like a marvel of modern 
cookery. Additional facts regarding 
this new way of cooking appear on 
page 3, and it will be noted that a 
free recipe book will be gladly sent 
to any one on request. 


Taking the Sting Out of First Aid 
Treatment.—When the child cuts or 
injures himself, the application of a 
burning, stinging antiseptic makes the 
experience all the more terrifying. 
But if the antiseptic applied occasions 
no pain the child will usually welcome 
the application and the suggestion 
that it will aid in the healing. With 
the advent of Mercurochrome, the 


More will follow in succeeding issues. 


first aid treatment of scratches, 
wounds and cuts in the home become 
free of the stinging pain usually asso- 
ciated with the older antiseptic prep- 
arations. The little red Mercuro- 
chrome bottle with the glass stick 
applicator thus becomes a logical suc- 
cessor to tincture of iodine. It pro- 
vides as much antiseptic action as 
iodine, but occasions no more pain or 
feeling than the application of water. 
The manufacturers of Mercurochrome 
are making a very generous offer to 
HYGEIA readers on the back cover 
of this issue. Sending for the compli- 
mentary bottle places you under no 
obligation whatever. 


“When my feet hurt I hurt all over” 
is a common saying. For, in per- 
forming their function of locomotion 
the feet are subject to a marvellously 
complicated activity and at times ter- 
rific strains. Certainly if the shoe 
interferes with this activity the feet 
will suffer. Field and Flint, makers 
of Foot Joy shoes, have an interesting 
booklet on this subject of foot com- 
fort which they will be glad to send 
to any HYGEIA reader on request. 
See announcement, page 5 


A Way to Increase the Nourishment 
from Milk—Some very interesting 
and profitable work by dietetic author- 
ities proves that the addition of Knox’ 
Sparkling Gelatine to milk increases 
to a marked degree the nutritive qual- 
ity of the milk. This will be of 
particular interest to mothers of arti- 
ficially fed infants. The~ protective 
quality of the gelatine in the milk 
seems to meet very nicely the demands 
of the weak stomach which ordinarily 
rejects milk or finds it indigestible. 
A book giving detailed information 
on the use of gelatine for increasing 
the nutriment from milk has been pre- 
pared. Its title is “The Health Value 
of Gelatine.” A copy will be sent 
you on request if you furnish your 
grocer’s name. See announcement, 
page 15. 


Real Coffee Without the Caffein.— 
If you are depriving yourself of the 
pleasure of coffee because of harmful 
effects of caffein, here is good news. 
Kaffee Hag is a fine, high grade coffee 
sold either in the bean or already 


Following are comments on some of the advertisements in this 
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ground, but 95% of its caffein has been 
removed. In it you will find real 
coffee aroma and real coffee flavor. 
Perhaps you enjoy coffee in the even- 
ing. Perhaps you sometimes would 
like to serve coffee to guests at a late 
hour, but hesitate because of fear of 
wakefulness. Use Kaffee Hag and 
you will experience no caffein effects. 
The manufacturer makes it possible 
for HYGEIA readers to try Kaffee 
Hag at a very trivial expense --10 
cups for 10 cents, by returning the 
coupon on page 12. 


What Kind of Milk for the Baby?— 
Nothing is too good for the baby, but 
in the matter of feeding, scientific 
facts should be the guiding principle. 
For example, it is unwise to assume 
that “milk is milk” and not exercise 
discretion in choosing a particular 
kind of milk for artificial feeding. 
Holstein milk has been found through 
scientific investigation to possess par- 
ticularly desirable qualities for the 
baby’s diet. The Holstein cow is not 
only of a hardy, rugged nature but 
gives a milk whose fat or cream is 
made up of small globules finely 
emulsified and easily assimilated. 
Microscopic pictures showing varia- 
tions in milk from different breeds of 
cattle are highly interesting, and are 
presented in some of the _ booklets 
which the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion will be glad to send to any 
HYGEIA reader on request. See an- 
nouncement, page 10. 


Improved Castor Oil.—It was a 
great day for the kiddies when some- 
one discovered that the good in castor 
oil is not due to the bad taste. Now 
we know that the nauseating effects 
of castor oil are caused largely by 
impurities — ingredients which may be 
removed without impairing the laxa- 
tive effect. If you want a castor oil 
free of these impurities, insist on 
Kellogg’s Tasteless, announced on 
page 93. 


Is There a Health Book in Your 
Library ?—Why not establish the habit 
of acquiring now and then a book on 
some important phase of human well 
being? There are some very helpful 
suggestions in the Saunders announce- 
ment, page 1 
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OOD is delicious and wholesome, 
indeed, when cocked the new 
A wonder- 





way—the “Club” way. 
ful new equipment that preserves 
the valuable vitamins and mineral 


elements and prevents the shrink- 
age of meats. 


You can cook meats. fruits and 
vegetables without wa/er in the new 
“Club” Aluminum—just place in a 
dry pan and thoroughly cook them 
in their own moisture, without the 
slightest danger of burning. 


Children no longer need be robbed 
of the valuable health giving ele- 
ments. Now, with this amazing 
new kind of aluminum ware, the 
precious vitamins and minerals are 
preserved—just what nature in- 
tended they should have. 
Boil it and Spoil it 

To boil vegetables in water, which 
is afterward drained down the sink 
is to throw away most of the high 
value of carbohydrates, nitrates, 
mineral salts, and vitamins as well 
as the natural flavor of foods. What 


remains is a pulp deficient in life- 


1926 


Come to This 


WAY TO COOK 
Without Water 
> 


giving elements. 
Physicians, lead- 
ing food experts 
and dieticians 
are universally 
agreed that the 
usual methods of 
preparing food 
often rob it of 
its greatest life- 
giving elements. 





Saves Time, 
Fuel, Work and Worry 


Because of its popularity, many 
who think they are getting “Club” 
Aluminum are being given substi- 
tutes. Insist on the genuine—you 
ean tell it by the trade mark 
stamped on the bottom of each 
piece. 


Sold Only by “Club” Aluminum 


Representatives 
“Club” Aluminum is sold only by the 
makers—direct to you. A “Club” equip- 


ment is easily within the reach of all—may 
be had for cash or on easy terms. If you 
live in any of the cities listed below, our 
Lecture-demonstrator will gladly come to 
your home. Just phone for an appointment. 










and 
Splendid Recipe Book 


FR EE to housewives, 
dieticians. 
which describes the amazing new “Club” 
Aluminum Ware with personal service; it 
also gives a variety of tempting recipes 
Just fill out and mail the coupon—no obli- 

gation. 


THE CLUB ALUMINUM CoO. 


Dept. 23 Fullerton and Surrey Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Factories in Chicago and Baltimore. 

Branches in All These Cities. 
New York CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
NEWARK, N. J. DETROI1 
PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH Hartrorp, Conn. 
Provipence, R. I. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston St. Louis 

Burra.o, N. Y. 
FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE USE 
“CLUB” ALUMINUM 


} THE CLUB ALUMINUM COMPANY, 
1 Dept. 23, Fullerton and Surrey Sts., 
| Curcaco, IL. 

| Please send me your Free Recipe 
| Book describing this wonderful new 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 


physicians 


method of scientific cooking. 


Name . 


Address 
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By preventing goiter, Morton’s Salt raises the standard of child health 
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HOUSANDS of school children 
throughout the United States are ham- 
pered by simple goiter. 


Yet, as every physician knows, it is not 
a difficult disease to prevent. Usually the 
use of this better table salt, to which Nature’s 
iodine has been restored, is protection enough. 


For goiter seldom develops when iodine 
is present in what children eat and drink. In 
many localities, however, it is absent from 
food and drinking water. 


Health authorities all over the country are 
finding this iodized salt the ideal means of 
meeting the deficiency. In fact, they asked 
us to prepare it. 


For they knew that a company such as 
Morton, with its special equipment and 78 
years’ experience, could properly prepare 
iodized salt. Not only is Morton’s Salt 
(lodized) absolutely pure, but its iodine con- 
tent never varies. 


Because of this high standard of manufac- 
ture, Morton’s Salt (lodized) has the approv- 
al of physicians and other health workers 
throughout America. 


Have you read it? 


Our free book on child health is worth every 
physician’s time. Use the coupon below. 





MORTON'S SALT 


When tt rains 
-tt pours 


FREE! Morton Salt Company 

* Dept. 70, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me ______ FREE copies of «*« The 
Prevention of Simple Goiter.’’ 


RR TS SS scans 


Address_ 
City 
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School “Days 


Tue approaching days of Fall—the start of 
another school year—herald the approach of less 
outdoor activity and change to more solid diet for 


children. 





These changes often cause a slowing up of peri- 
staltic action; (bowel movement) congested colon, 
and attendant general lassitude resulting. 


This condition is often reflected both in the phys- 
ical and mental progress of the child; correct 
these conditions before it is too late—simple diet 
and the establishing of the daily habit of bowel 
evacuation are essential; at times, however, nature 
needs an assistant, then use a sealing laxative. 


Kellogg’s Tasteless Castor Oil is the healing laxa- 
tive, not flavored, pure, odorless, lacking impurities, 
the cause of after nausea, bottled at the Labora- 
tories, insuring uniform quality and highest purity. 


Your physician will probably agree that the 
occasional use of Kellogg’s will assist in obtaining 
the desired result. 


Your druggist carries it or can obtain it for you; insist on 


KELLOGG'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


TASTELESS CASTOR OIL 











National Distributors 
WALTER JANVIER, Inc. , Dept. B11, 417 Canal St., New York, N.Y 
In Canada, LYMAN’S, LTD., MONTREAL 
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THLETES 
know every- 
thing fails 

when the feet fail. 

So they wear walk- 

ing shoes as well as 

sport shoes ot 
proper construc- 
tion. Men in busi- 

ness are taking a 

leaf from the ath- 

lete’s book. They, 
too, are looking for 
shoes to keep them 
young and active. 

Their search ends 

at FOOT-JOY— 

often spoken of as 

“The Smartest, 

Comfortable Shoe.” 























Send for the 
FOOT-JOY book. 
It contains infor- 
mation every man 
who to retain his 
youthful stride 
should: have, and 
latest shoe styles 
for all occasions. 

















































TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe thats Differen f 






SOPH SHSSOSHSHOSSSHSOHSSSSHSSSSSEHOHOSOOESOLE 
FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Also makers of 


The famous GQnalomif, Shoes for Men. 
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.-What Method 
Goiter Prevention ? 


BHICH method of preventing, simple 

| Zoiter will you select for your child? 

net} Maybe we can be of help because the 

numbers and kinds of goiter remedies on the 
market make a proper selection difficult. 


You will of course want to select a method 
which not only is claimed to be safe and sure, 
but which has been abundantly proven to beso. 


You will therefore choose the Iodostarine 
Tablet method, for this is the tablet which has 
been so highly recommended by leading, medi- 
eal authorities on Zoiter both here and abroad. 
Iodostarine Tablets have been given to the 
children through public health departments 
for several years in a number of the worst 
goiter states and the results are excellent. The 
children who have been taking them need 
never fear having, a poiter. 


Just one lodostarine Tablet once a week. A 
very small dose, so easy to take and yet so 
worth while. Protect your child against goiter. 


GheHoffmann-La Roche Chemical Works" 


‘Makers of “Medicines of Rare Quality 
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In Every 


Bathroom 


Cabinet 


THERE should 
be ready for emer- 
gency use,a bottle 
of this antiseptic 
—powerful, yet 
non - poisonous. 
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CHLORAZ 


The Safe Antiseptic 


Developed by Dr. H. D. Dakin 


Chlorazene has been described as *“The Home 
Antiseptic’” because, in addition to being powerful 
as a germicide and antiseptic, it is SAFE. 


Ask your doctor about Chlorazene. 


_ Chlorazene is supplied in tablet form. The tablet 
dissolves readily in water. 
It is your protection against infection. 


Apply it immediately to the scratch, wound or 
abrasion. 








Your Druggist has Chlorazene 


The Abbott Laboratories 


North Chicago, I/linois 


San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 


New York Seattle 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 
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Danger Line 


cep health playing on your side 


Safeguard the brimming vigor of youth 


Lire is such a wonderful game—if 
you keep health always on your side. 
On health depends the youthful 
freshness, the vitality, the eagerness 
to do, which mark those we call 
“popular” and “successful.” 

For you, this new knowledge of 
The Danger Line may be the secret 
of health. Both medical and dental 
authorities tell us that thousands 
are constantly losing stamina, alert- 
ness, “pep,” because of decayed 
teeth and infected gums! That 
many, too, are stricken with serious 
disorders for the same reasons. 


This 1s the danger 


Think of it! Attacked by heart 
disease, kidney disorders, neuritis 
—and perhaps needlessly! For so 
often proper care of the teeth and 
gums would have avoided them. 


The trouble is, no tooth-brush can 
reach into the pits on the grinding 
surface of your teeth or between your 
teeth along The Danger Line—the 
tiny V-shaped crevices where teeth 
and gums meet. Food particles col- 
lect there. They ferment. Acids are 
formed. Unless these acids are neu- 
tralized, they cause decay or danger- 
ous gum infectionssuch as Pyorrhea. 


Squibb’s truly protects 


Since your tooth-brush alone cannot 
protect you fully, your dentifrice 
must by containing a trustworthy 
antacid. 

It is as a safeguard from danger- 
ous mouth acids that Squibb’s 
Dental Cream was developed. It 
contains more than 50 per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, long 
recognized as a most effective means 


of neutralizing mouth acids. Every 
time you use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
tiny particles of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia lodge in the crevices on 
your teeth and at The Danger Line 
—bringing safety and affording 
protection afterwards. 
Thousands have found protection 
in Squibb’s Dental Cream. Use it 
every night and morning. It not 
only cleans beautifully but keeps 
your breath sweet. Contains no 
abrasives or astringents. Eases 
sensitive teeth and soothes irritated 
gum tissues. On sale at all drug- 


gists—only 40 cents for a large tube. 
© 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia 
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HEROES OF MEDICINE 


VIII. 


EOPOLD AUENBRUGGER was born Nov. 19, 1722, 

at Gratz in lower Austria. His father, an inn- 
keeper, provided a university education for his son in 
the great school of medicine in Vienna. 

In 1761, Auenbrugger published a contribution on 
percussion of the chest, following seven years of obser- 
vation and testing of the value of the method. This 
begins with the simple statement that a chest, when 
lapped, sounds. Out.of it grew the many methods by 
which physicians are able to determine the physical 
conditions of organs within the body by the sounds 
made when the body wall is thumped. It is interesting 


Leopold Auenbrugger 


to note that an inn-keeper determines the quantity o/ 
fluids in the barrels in the basement by tapping them 
at various levels. Moreover, Auenbrugger’s primary 
interest in sounds is exemplified by his composition 
of an opera, “The Chimney Sweep.” 

Years later Auenbrugger’s discovery was taken up by 
other medical investigators, the details of technic 
elaborated, and combinations of his method made with 
other methods for determining physical conditions by 
the sounds yielded by the internal organs. But Auen- 
brugger’s original thesis is a plain statement of facts, 
every one substantiated by repeated testing. 















PPETITE is a rough guide as to how much 
to eat, but we have no natural instinct 
to tell us what kind of food to eat. Food 
is chosen because it is cheap, attractive 

to the eye or taste, or because it is sold ready 

prepared and saves labor. 

The selection of building material for houses, 
to stand the stress and strain of years, is placed 
in the hands of experts, but the material from 
which the human body is to be built is chosen 
ignorantly and carelessly. The choice cannot 
be made rightly without some knowledge of the 
main facts of nutrition and in particular of the 
distribution of the vitamins and the part that 
they play in maintaining good health. 

Until about 
twenty years ago, 
food was believed 


“GOOD” 


A Square Meal 


BY R. H. A. Plimmer and Violet G. Plimmer 





FOODS, SUPPLYING 






calories so enthralled the physiologists that their 
attention was focused on the energy value of 
diets, and too little attention was paid to the 
chemical nature of the food. In addition to the 
calories yielded by fat and carbohydrate, the 
need for protein and mineral salts was the only 
factor considered. 

New standards of food values have come 
from the work of biochemists who tried to rear 
animals on synthetic diets containing the five 
known essential constituents in an absolutely 
pure state. However suitable the proportions, 
animals could not be reared on diets containing 
nothing except pure carbohydrate, fat, mineral 
salts, protein and water, It was obvious there- 
fore that small 
amounts of one or 
more unknown 


VITAMINS 





to contain only 
five essential 
kinds of material: 


VirAMINS A AND D 
Cod liver oil + + + 





substances existed 
VITAMIN B in natural food- 


Wholemeal cereal products stuffs and that 
++ they were essen- 

Dried peas and beans, len- tial for the main- 
tils, peanuts + + + aia 

Egg yolk + + tenance of life 





carbohydrate, fat, Butter + + 

yrotein, mineral Egg yolk + + 

ite set eae eet 

Salts and water; Beef fat + + 

these were Heart + 

thought to supply = ard fat + 

everything needed Herring, mackerel + 

for growth and re- Green vegeta- 
bles + + 


pair, for warmth 
and movement. 
The exact quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs 
required to supply 
the heat and en- 
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Liver, heart, pancreas, and health. 
brain, kidney + + a . , 
con a + Veet + +++ hese unknown 
Yeast extract substances have 
m > ++} been called vita- 
repoets »< . . 
Bj Root vegetables -F mins because of 


Potatoes + 
their vital signifi- 
cance. They are 
distinguished as 
A, B, C, D and so 
Dp on. The exact 











Fresh fruits, espe- 
ergy needs of the cially orange, 
individual under lemon, grapefruit, tan- 


gerine, tomato + + + 
Raspberry, blackberry + + 
Peach + + 
Other fruits mostly + 
Raw green vegetables +++ 
Cooked green vegetables (if 

cooked for short time) + 
Potatoes + 
Swede turnips + 


Varying condi- 
tions could be 
calculated to a 
nicety, and foods 
were considered 
nourishing or the 
reverse, according 








chemical nature 
of the vitamins is 
still unknown, 
though some of 
them have been 
prepared in a 
highly concen- 
trated form. The 
claims of isolation 
of a pure vitamin 


“Goop” PROTEIN 
Meat 


+88 
Milk and cheese 
Fish 








lo their energy 
value as mea- 
sured in terms of 
calories, or heat 
units. The busi- 
less of calculating 





+++=very good. ++= good. 


Some fruits and vegetables contain little or no vitamin C: 
grapes, carrots (unless very young), beets, cauliflower, white 
turnips, yams; pickled fruits and vegetables should be re- 
garded as lacking vitamin C. 


have not been 
proved, but there 
is a considerable 
knowledge of 
their chemical 


+= fairly good. 





Fat, starch 


sugar supply 
CALORIES. 
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Fig. 1.—A balanced 
diet, supplying all 
the material _ that 
the body needs. 
The four corners 
are filled with vilta- 
mins A, B and C 


Fig. 2.—Absence of 
vitamin A causes 
failure of growth 
and diminished re- 
sistance; sucha diet 
contains no animal 
fat or green vege- 


Fig. 3.—Shortage of 
vitamin A is the 
controlling factor 
in causing rickets. 
There is also a 
shortage of vitamin 
B and an excess of 
carbohydrate. 
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Fig. 4.—Absence of 
vitamin Bcaiises 
beriberi. It deveil- 
ops in those living 
too exclusively on 
white flour and 
other foods lacking 
in vitamin B. 


and protein P. tables. 


and physical properties and of their distribution 
among the various foodstuffs. 

Vitamins B and C are soluble in water and 
A and D in fats. Thus in milk, vitamins B and 
C are in the watery part or whey, and vitamins 
A and D are in the cream. One vitamin cannot 
be substituted for another; all are equally neces- 
sary to man. The presence of vitamins in food 
does not lessen the need for calories. Vitamins, 
protein, mineral salts and the calories provided 
by fat and carbohydrate are all necessary. 

The familiar expression “a square meal” is 
easily adapted to represent diagrammatically a 
complete diet supplying all the material that the 
body needs. If each meal, or at least each day’s 
food, is planned to satisfy this standard, then 
the diet will be what is called well balanced. 
This is shown in figure 1. 

Need Food from All Four Corners 

Within the square a circle is placed to repre- 
sent the bulk of the food; that is, the fat and 
carbohydrate (starch and sugar burned as fuel 
to supply heat and energy), mineral salts and 
water. The four corners are filled respectively 
with vitamins A, B and C and protein P. The 
corner A represents both the fat-soluble vita- 
mins A and D. They are found in the same 
foods and for practical purposes may be con- 
sidered as one. Foods supplying the vitamins 
can be arranged schematically to show at a 
glance how each corner can be filled. 

Foods shown in the same corner may be used 
alternatively, but a food from the A or C corner 
is not a substitute for a food from the B or 
P corner. A square meal consists of foods from 
all four corners in suitable proportions. These 
good foods supply also calories and mineral 
salts so that they fill the circle as well as the 
corners. Two thirds of the diet should consist of 
foods from the B corner; and 4 ounces daily of 
P foods, and one orange or two apples or two 
bananas will provide enough vitamin C. It is 
not possible to state so definitely the amount of 
A foods required daily as animal fats vary in 
their vitamin content according to the food of 


the animal. Very little A suffices for adults, but 
children need a more generous allowance of 
animal fats. 

Fresh milk may be considered in itself a 
square meal, and if it forms the whole diet sup- 
plies enough of the vitamins and good protein. 
Milk does not contain enough B or C vitamins 
to compensate for foods without vitamins in 
the rest of a mixed diet. 

The lists of good foods should be compared 
with lists of similar foods containing little or 
no vitamins. Vitamin C, and to a lesser extent 
vitamin A, may be destroyed by wrong methods 
of cooking. Vitamin B is lost in the process of 
roller milling to make white flour, white rice 
and white corn flour: the germ and bran of 
cereals, which should be our main supply of this 
vitamin, are removed in the milling. 


“BAD” FOODS, NOT SUPPLYING VITAMINS 


Fats CARBOHYDRATES PROTEIN 

Vegetable oils Highly- milled Flesh of ani- 
and fats do not cereals such as: mals is poor 
contain vitamin White rice. in vitamins B 
A. White wheat- and C. 

Margarine en flour. Pork and 
made_ entirely Cornflour. white fish also 
from vegetable Pearl barley. lack vitamin A. 
fats is therefore Sago. 
poor in this Tapioca, MISCELLANEOUS 
vitamin. Most Sugar. Tea, coffee, 
margarines con- Syrup. chocolate. 
tain some ani- Custard pow- 
mal fat. ders. 

Lard. 

Bacon fat. 

Pork fat. 


Foods from the bad list supply calories, 
mineral salts and protein. To make a square 
meal they must be supplemented by those foods 
especially rich in vitamins, such as orange for 
C, yeast extract for B, and butter or cod liver 
oil for A. 

Wrong diets must be considered in two ways, 
which can be distinguished by the terms absence 
and shortage of vitamins. These different types 
of wrong diet can be illustrated by modifications 
in the square meal diagram, 
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Fig. 5.—Shortage of 




















Fig. 6—Absence of 
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Fig. 7.—Shortage of 

vitamin C causes 

ill health and pains 
in the limbs. 
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Fig. 8.—Shortage of 
“good” protein 
is the cause of 





pellagra. 


viiamin. B causes vitamin C causes 
yastro-intestinal scurvy; bottle-fed 
. troubles. babies may get it. 














Absence of vitamin A is represented in figure 2 
by cutting off the whole corner A. Such a diet 
contains no animal fat or green vegetables and 
causes, both in children and in young animals, 
stoppage of growth, anemia, wasting and dimin- 
ished resistance to infections. The development 
of keratomalacia (an inflammatory eye disease), 
bronchitis, pneumonia and catarrh is favored by 
this type of diet. 

Shortage of vitamin A is represented by fig- 
ure 3, in which part of the A corner is cut off. 
The food contains some fat-soluble vitamins, but 
not enough for health. In children on such a 
diet, growth in size is normal, but the bones and 
teeth are improperly calcified and rickets devel- 
ops. A survey of rickets-producing diets shows 
that there is generally an excess of carbohydrate 
and a shortage of vitamin B. The specific cura- 
tive action of cod liver oil on rickets is due to 
its richness in fat-soluble vitamins. In the treat- 
ment of rickets any excess of carbohydrate 
should be curtailed and whole meal instead of 
white cereals used. 


Vitamin D for Bones and Teeth 


Originally only one fat-soluble vitamin was 
recognized, but it is now claimed that another 
fat-soluble vitamin D, distinct from A, is the 
one concerned in the calcification of the bones 
and teeth. Ultraviolet rays, in sunlight or from 
special lamps, have the power of producing this 
viiamin in fats such as olive oil. Applied 
directly to the body, ultraviolet rays assist in 
the cure of rickets, and it has been suggested 
that under the influence of these rays vitamin D 
is formed in the skin. 

Absence of vitamin B is illustrated by figure 4. 
If the diet contains no vitamin B, the fatal dis- 
ease beriberi develops in about three months. 
l! is common among rice-eating natives in the 
ast and also develops in those who live too 
exclusively on white flour and other foods lack- 
ing vitamin B. 

Shortage of vitamin B is shown in figure 5. 
‘he diet may contain enough vitamin B to pre- 
‘ent the final paralysis symptoms typical of beri- 
beri but does not contain enough for health. 
"he early indefinite symptoms of beriberi 
develop and become chronic. These are loss 





of appetite, indigestion, constipation, heart 
trouble and general debility. In this weak state 
the digestive tract has little resistance to the 
attacks of bacteria or parasites. 

Colitis, appendicitis, gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, dysentery and diabetes are prevalent 
among persons who suffer from a continual 
slight shortage of vitamin B, and these dis- 
orders are practically unknown among races 
whose diet consists of whole meal cereals and 
other simple natural foodstuffs. 

Absence of vitamin C is represented in fig- 
ure 6. Another fatal disease, scurvy, develops 
after about four months if the diet lacks vita- 
min C. Formerly a severe scourge among sailors 
on long voyages and soldiers on active service, 
scurvy is now rare except in the arctic regions 
and among bottle-fed infants. 

Shortage of vitamin C is shown in figure 7. A 
diet may contain enough vitamin C to prevent 
definite scurvy, but the early vague symptoms 
of the disease become chronic, such as a sallow, 
muddy complexion, headache, fatigue, pains 
like rheumatism in the legs, and unhealthy 
gums. 

A shortage of good protein is represented in 
figure 8. Protein is the chief constituent of living 
tissues and the most important body-building 
material in the food. Protein is in itself a com- 
plex chemical compound. Its structure may be 
compared to a long chain of beads of some 
twenty different kinds. Every kind of bead is 
essential, but some kinds are rare and others 
common. 


























Common Errors in the Diet 

Animal proteins are said to be good because 
they supply all the necessary beads, but the 
proteins of seeds are poor because they have 
large amounts of some beads and little or none 
of others. Maize proteins are poorer than wheat 
proteins. The prevalence of pellagra in certain 
districts in which maize is the staple food and 
animal protein is rarely eaten is attributed to 
the poor quality of maize protein. The same 
theory accounts for the development of pellagra 
on other diets low in animal protein, although 
no maize has been eaten. 

Errors in diet vary according to individual 
tastes and the amount of money available for 














food. Figures 9 and 10 
illustrate the most com- 
mon errors of the richer 
and poorer classes, re- 
spectively. Too much 
protein is eaten by most 
people who can afford it. 
Not more than one mod- 
erate portion of meat or 
fish, and one egg or some 
cheese or milk should be 
saten daily. In the diets 
of both rich and poor 
the consumption of white 
cereals and too much 
sugar upsets the balance 
of vitamin B. This is the starting point of all the 
gastro-intestinal diseases that fill our hospitals. 

The poorer classes of city dwellers eat very 
little fresh fruit and green salad and are short 
of vitamin C. The provision of sufficient vita- 
min B in the daily diet is at the present time 
a world-wide problem. White cereals and sugar 
are favored foods everywhere and they con- 
tain no vitamin B. The amount of this vitamin 
required cannot be measured in the terms of a 
daily dose of some foodstuff rich in it. It is a 
question of balance; the more food eaten (as 


Excess of Fat & Sugar. 





Fig. 9—Deficient 

diet of the richer 

classes: excess of 

fat, sugar, protein; 

shortage of  vita- 
min B. 
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reckoned in calories) the 
more vitamin B required. 
Cereals and sugar form 
from one half to two 
thirds of the diet, and if 
white cereals are eaten 
there is not enough vita- 
min B in any of the ordi- 
nary foodstuffs to make 
up for its absence in the 
cereals. To insure an 
adequate supply of vita- 
min B only whole meal 
cereals should be con- 
sumed, and these should 
be eaten in a proportion 
amounting to more than half the diet. 

Potatoes (Irish) are also to be recommended 
as a staple food. They contain vitamin B and 
C in addition to starch and require only to be 
used with egg or milk to make a square meal. 

The common every day diets, considered in 
the light of the new facts about food, show that 
a change in the usual methods of selecting food 
is urgently needed. If people would expend as 
more effort on selecting their food, their 
capacity for both work and pleasure would be 
greatly increased. 


Excess of Carbohydrate. 





Fig. 10.—Deficient 
diet of the poorer 
classes: excess o/ 
starch and sugar; «a 
shortage of all the 
vitamins, especially 
of vitamin B. 





A New Rule for Music Students 


BY 
Neil Owen 





EVERAL years ago while 


teachers to be almost uni- 





studying clarinet with a 
teacher in a large city, I be- 
came much disgusted and 
almost nauseated by his ob- 
noxious habit of playing on 
my clarinet at any time he 
wished during the lesson 
period and then handing it 
back to me again wet with 
saliva, expecting me to use 
it without any sterilizing 
or cleansing of the mouth- 
piece. 

He would even, occasion- 
ally, go so far as to remove 
the reed, moisten it well 
with his tongue, replace it 
and then try for a better 


versal, especially among 
foreign teachers of brass . 
instruments. 

Remembering my student 
days, I have been careful 
since I became a teacher to 
do all instructing from my 
own instrument, except 
when I find it necessary to 
play from the pupil’s in- 
strument in demonstrating 
some particular point. At 
such times I substitute an- 
other mouthpiece, as il 
takes only a minute to do 
so. I have a regard for my 
own health as well as for 
the pupil’s health. 

I feel that if in my own 








tone; his own instrument 
was perhaps lying on a 
table only a very few feet away from him. 

I was young and timid and did not have the 
courage to remonstrate with him so sought 
another teacher, who proved to have exactly the 
same habit. 

Later in discussing the subject with other stu- 
dents I found this disgusting practice among 


studio this practice is pro- 
hibited, it should be carried into a larger field, 
so in the organizing of children’s bands and 
orchestras, the first rule I give them (instead 
of the old band rule No. 1, “Be on time”) is the 
new one: 
“Do not exchange instruments or play on 
any instrument except your own.” 





‘BY Grace 
arm OME cMarian Smith 


Grace W. Wilson 


Farmers’ wives say that their greatest needs are running water, a lighting system and a heating plant 
—ulilities available even to the poor in our cities. 


HE ease with which water, light and 
heat are made available has a direct 
bearing on home sanitation. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of sanitation without 
water in abundance. Without good light, dark 
places are neglected, evenings wasted and eyes 
perhaps harmed beyond remedy. In a house 
that cannot be comfortably heated, sanitary 
precautions are slighted in severe weather. 

It is not feasible to carry into the home by 

hand-power enough water to supply our needs. 
lt is more trying to have to carry out dirty 
water, which we have done with, than it is to 
carry in fresh, clean water, which we wish to 
use, 
_ When I was a small girl on an Indiana dairy 
farm, one of the men used to fill eight or ten 
S gallon milk cans with water from the well 
cach morning and draw them to the kitchen 
door. At noon those that were empty were 
refilled. An open wooden drain-trough carried 
(he used water into the garden where it helped 
‘oO grow cucumbers. It also helped to produce 
ihe crop of mosquitoes we had, but at that time 
the an Canal demonstration had not been 
lade, 


I wish we had had the wit to think of the con- 
venient arrangement illustrated: a rubber hose 
extending through the outside wall and dis- 
charging into a covered barrel mounted on 
wheels. The barrel can be wheeled to a safe 
place for emptying. It can be kept covered so 
it will not attract mosquitoes and flies. Such a 
barrel or a can may be obtained at a filling sta- 
tion, a few cents will pay for the hose, and the 
pump costs only two or three dollars. The care 
of the barrel may be the young son’s duty. 

The next step at our home was a cistern with 
a pitcher pump and a sink in the kitchen. This 
supplied water as long as cistern water held out. 
Sometimes in dry weather we were without soft 
water for a short period. Then water had to be 
carried from the well, and we tried to use no 
more than was necessary. The drain was into a 
covered pool. 

A better arrangement is a force-pump in a 
driven well. A_ burnt-out kerosene barrel 
mounted on a stout standard serves as a tank. 
A faucet extends through the wall of the house 
into the kitchen. In cold weather the barrel 
may be boxed in and the space around it 
filled with straw or sawdust to prevent freezing. 




















A convenient arrangement for the kitchen sink is 
arubber hose extending through the outside wall 
and carrying out the waste lo a covered barrel 
mounted on wheels. 
In extreme cold, the barrel can be drained 
temporarily. 

‘The pump can be operated by gas engine, 
windmill or man power. It should not be 
dependent on woman power. I have frequently 
scen in farmyards the automobile engine operat- 
ing a woodsaw and buzzing up the winter’s 
wood. A similar connection might be made to 
the pump and the washing machine. 

To supply hot water, the reservoir of the 
range may be supplemented by one or more 
10-gallon lard or coffee cans heated on top of 
the stove. Water heats quickly in these cans. 
Butchers are usually glad to dispose of their 
cans at ten cents apiece, so they.are not expen- 
sive to replace when they rust out. 


The Ideal System 


In an honest-to-goodness water system, water 
is pumped into a pressure tank ready for use 
whenever a faucet is opened. A septic tank 
disposes of the waste. By adding a hot water 
tank and heater and another set of pipes and 
carrying the water into the bedrooms and bath, 
we may have water, hot or cold, when and 
where we want it, so long as the well does not 
go dry. 

We need clean hot water for washing and 
rinsing dishes, for the laundry, for cleaning and 
for personal use. We need plenty of cold water, 
so that we are not tempted to stint its use. 
There should be some left over for the lawn 
and flowers. A well-kept lawn helps keep us 
cheerful, tempers the air so that the heat is less 
oppressive in summer, and automatically dis- 
courages the careless disposal of waste. 
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Given an abundant water supply, baths, |o} 
or cold, night or morning, tub or shower, are 
available for every member of the fanivily. 
Baths have a therapeutic as well as a sanitary 
value, and at times have been known to (tury, 
the scale between life and death. They are 
restful when we are tired, cooling when we are 
warm, and soothing when we are ill or oui of 
sorts. A warm bath is advised for the child jin 
a tantrum. Undoubtedly, it turns the current 
of thought and restores harmony. I can think 
of no more civilized discipline that would be as 
effective. 


Septic Tanks Useful for Rural Home 


Septic tanks as a safe way of disposing of 
waste are in common use in small towns that 
have no sewerage systems. Sanitation and con- 
veniences are as necessary in the farm home as 
in the city. 

The septic tank must be air-tight, as the puri- 
fying bacteria do not thrive in air. Built of 
cement and placed under ground, the tank is 
certain to be air-tight. Large drainage or 
sewer tile have been used for the tank. So 
effective is this method that when the water 


leaves the tank, it approaches absolute purity. 


All this costs money, it is true. It costs the 
city dweller money to have water in his home. 
But crowded together as people are in cities, 
they must have a sanitary way of disposing of 
the waste, or typhoid or some other plagu 
would carry them off. There is less danger of 
epidemic in the country, but as an individual 
comfort, convenience and health precaution, an 
ample water supply and sanitary sewage dis- 
posal are as necessary in the country as in the 
city. We simply have not appreciated the need 
from the standpoints of health and labor-saving. 

In answer to questionnaires, farm: women 
have repeatedly said that the second great need 


A seplic tank 
like this for 
waste disposal is 
easy to make 
and costs little. 
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of the farm home is good lights and more of 
them. Light is the enemy of dirt. If there is no 
power line to draw current from, self-contained 
livhting plants are next best. Until a complete 
lichting system can be installed, lamps that 
vaporize gasoline or kerosene help. 

\mong the most disagreeable tasks is that of 
filling and cleaning lamps, which may be one 
reason Why they are sometimes neglected. 

In recent years I have been in farm homes 
in which there were only two lamps; a small, 
narrow-wicked one for kitchen use, and a wider- 
wicked, slightly more 
pretentious one for the 
living room. Because 
the narrow wick gave 
su little light through 
the smoked chimney, I 
have seen the house- 


TIGHT COVER 


wife come for the 


larger lamp and hold Ye 
CMU Ss 7m 


it high above her head 
with one hand while 
with the other she 
turned the meat she 
was frying. 

Cooking by a dim 
light holds endless op- 
portunities for foreign 
matter getting into the 
food and for careless 
washing of dishes. 
Holding a lighted 
lamp over a stove is 
highly dangerous. 
Such conditions are 
less often due to pov- 
erty than to the failure A 
to realize that the farm 
woman can and should 
have something better to work with. 

In severe weather it is hardly possible to heat 
a home comfortably with stoves. Stove heat 
means a fluctuating temperature. Drafts and 
chills help break down resistance. 

In a home heated by two stoves only—one in 
the kitchen and one in the living room—doors 
aud windows are apt to be closed tightly, so that 
no heat can escape and no cold enter, and fresh 
air is lacking. I have been in homes—on farms, 
not in the tenement districts—in which, as 
Winter approached, every opening except the 
back door was nailed shut and reenforced with 
sucking and other devices for protection against 
cold. In the present century, that is not a 
Suitable home for any American citizen. 

In a cold house, the tendency is to huddle and 
dawdle and leave work undone. If it is neces- 
sury to go 15 feet outside the door for water, a 
sinall supply is made to do duty. If there is 
i) warm place to bathe, fewer baths are taken. 
\Vithout furnace heat in winter, water pipes are 
vpt to freeze and burst. The home is without 
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water until suitable weather for making repairs, 
and after a few such experiences, the tendency 
is to decide that running water is an expensive 
convenience and to allow broken pipes to go 
unmended. 

Stove heat requires more work and fuel for 
the space heated than a furnace does. One 
ingenious householder set his base-burner stove 
on a cement foundation in the cellar, bricked it 
in and carried the heat throughout the house. 
When we are convinced of the need for better 
conditions, we find ways of getting them. 

In the past ten years, 
abandoned farm 
homes have become a 
familiar sight. Many 
farm families have 
moved to town. Part 
of this exodus has been 
due to the fact that 
prices for agricultural 
products have been 
low; part of it has 
been due to the real- 
ization that those in 
moderate circum- 
stances in towns live 
in better equipped 
homes than the farm 
family has. 

Practically all city 
homes for those with 
even a small income 
have water, light and 
heat, without the occu- 
pant giving any atten- 
tion to the matter 
except to pay a nomi- 
nal bill once a month. 
To be sure, the city 
dweller lives in a rented apartment. But a 
renter is relieved of much work and worry. 

This city freedom from petty tasks is, I 
believe, one chief reason why farmhouses are 
standing idle. What we might call automatic 
water, light and heat supply is no _ longer 
regarded as a luxury, but as an essential. 

In order to have these conveniences, those 
who think it costs too much to put them into the 
farm home move into town. They buy a home, 
part of the price of which is the water system, 
lights and furnace. 

We should have them on the farm. Some- 
times it would be more satisfactory to put the 
same amount of money into the farm home and 
remain there among the crops and flowers, the 
birds and trees, and the neighbors whose associ- 
ations and interests are the same as ours. 

Water, lights and furnace heat, for comfort 
and for sanitation, should be figured in when 
we build the country home. 


[Part II dealing with “Dents, Dust and Discomfort 
in the Farm Home” will appear in the December issue. 
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VERY time I see some one purchase a 
short term accident policy to cover a 
_4 railroad journey I smile. He needs 
insurance protection more while right in 
his own home than he does on a railway, for 
more accidents occur in residences than on 
trains. From the moment he enters one depot 
until the time he leaves another, he is pro- 
tected by steam railroad employees who guard 
him against sneak thieves, fire, insanitary condi- 
tions, food poisoning, the possibility of tripping 
over baggage in the Pullman cars, and collisions. 
Millions of dollars are spent by the lines to safe- 
guard their passengers. Every possible safety 
device, appliance and method known to insure 
safety for both passengers and crew have been 
adopted. 

As you enter your own home you uncon- 
sciuusly face a hundred hazards. There is no 
paid, trained, alert army of safety engineers, 
inspectors and employees in the average dwell- 
ing. When the tired business man gets home 
he is too weary to be concerned over the possi- 
ble perils in the one place which he has 
always regarded as a haven of peace, safety 
and refuge. 


“Safe at Home” Is a Fallacy 


The old fashioned expression “safe at home” 
is indeed a fallacy. Statistics on the number of 
accidents that take place in industry, on the 
streets and highways, and in other public places, 
prove that this feeling of security is an illusion. 
There are almost as many fatal accidents in 
residences as in industry or on the streets. If 
you are a careful worker you are comparatively 
safe in any modern factory, workshop or indus- 
trial establishment that has an organized safety 
program. If you are a cautious automobile 
driver, you are not likely to get in a crash. 


By A. A. CMowbray 


Many a man who has worked in a hazardous 
occupation or who has driven a_ taxicab or 
delivery truck safely for years has been killed 
or seriously hurt in his own home. 

General Pershing came through the world’s 
greatest war unharmed, but his family lost their 
lives in their own home. A dare devil who went 
over Horseshoe Falls in a barrel died as a result 
of slipping on an orange peel. 

The same causes of accidents that are re- 
sponsible for so many fatalities in industry and 
on the streets are to be blamed for the casual- 
ties at home: carelessness, thoughtlessness, reck- 
lessness and ignorance. 


Falls Injure 50,000 a Year 


At least 50,000 men, women and children are 
injured by falls annually. The shaky step- 
ladder, the favorite rocking chair, the wobbly 
straight chair are stepping stones to death and 
to the hospital. Every family ought to have a 
real, honest-to-goodness substantial stepladder. 
If you want to flirt with an accident, just use 
some substitute to hang pictures, get something 
off the top shelf or change the curtains. Thou- 
sands of people tumble off bureaus, boxes and 
other articles. Countless thousands fall from 
porches, platforms, roofs, poles, trees and out 
of windows. 

Bathe regularly, of course, but watch your 
step when in the bathtub. Use a soap that floats 
or place the bar somewhere else than in the tub, 
if you want to avoid slipping. 

In winter watch your porch steps and side- 
walk. 

You had better sprinkle either salt, sawdust, 
dirt or ashes around if you desire to live a 
little longer. 
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Polished floors may be fashionable, but they 
are dangerous. Rugs are sanitary but beware 
lest you trip over one of them. 

Give your tots all the toys you can afford and 
they need, but teach the youngsters to put them 
away after playing with them. Many a person 
has tripped over marbles, tops, trains, books, 
blocks and animals belonging to boys and girls. 

Next to falls, burns and scalds figure in acci- 
dents at home. Hundreds of men—and some 
women, too—who smoked cigarettes, cigars or 
pipes in bed, have awakened in another, possi- 
bly hotter, world. Only recently a Boston 
woman, 69 years old, fell asleep while smok- 
ing her pet pipe. She is still in the city hospital. 
Too many mothers have placed kettles with 
liquids in them so close to the edge of the stove 
that children have been able to investigate the 
contents with serious results. Youngsters also 
like to play around tubs or boilers filled with 
water. Sometimes the child is drowned or 
scalded to death. More than one mother has 
started downstairs with a baby in one hand and 
a pail of hot water in the other but failed to 
reach the bottom successfully. 


Asphyvxiation Takes Large Toll 


Asphyxiation and suffocation come third on 
the list of home accidents. Thousands of folk 
are overcome every year by unburned illumi- 
nating gas and carbon monoxide, from improper 
combustion of illuminating gas and other fuel. 
Parents, warn your little ones against toying 
With the gas apparatus. 

Poisons that are supposed to relieve pain and 
suffering take a terrible toll. They are fourth 
o the list. Almost every household has an 
assortment of poisons, ranging from iodinc to 























bichloride of mercury. These should be kept 
locked up! A separate medicine chest is urged. 
Too often these poisons are kept in the same 
cabinet with castor oil and cough syrup. This 
indiscriminate storing of harmless and deadly 
remedies is courting disaster. While bottles 
containing poisons usually are so marked, hun- 
dreds of people every year seize the wrong con- 
tainer, in the dark or in a hurry. Know the 
antidote to every poison! You may save your 
own life or that of somebody else some day. If 
you have bottles that are not properly labeled, 
throw them away. Some people wisely stick 
pins in poison bottles so they can be identified 
in the dark. 


“Didn't Know It Was Loaded” 


Fifth on the list of chief home accidents comes 
playing with firearms or sharp instruments. 
Thousands and thousands of warnings have 
been issued about the use of firearms, but the 
“I didn’t know it was loaded” fool continues to 
present the same old excuse every week in the 
year. Children should never be allowed to toy 
with guns and pistols. Consider every firearm 
loaded until proved otherwise. Be sure that all 
sharp instruments are placed where children 
cannot reach them. Hundreds of children who 
play cowboy, Indian or robber, brandishing 
weapons, inflict serious injuries on themselves 
or others. Another wise precaution is to keep 
matches out of reach of children. 

Splinters and electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment cause untold misery. Protruding nails, 
which should be turned down, are responsible 
for many cases of blood poisoning. Tins and 
broken bottles should be put some place other 
than in the back yard or cellar. Cuts, scratches 
and bruises, if neglected, cause infections, which 
sometimes result in blood poisoning or lockiaw. 


Excuse 
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Home dry cleaning presents its own perils. 
Even the family garage is not safe. Carbon 
monoxide, that odorless, colorless, deadly gas, 
causes hundreds of deaths every year. Always 
leave the windows and door open when in a 
private garage. And don’t smoke near explo- 
sives. Heated flat-irons and bricks do not make 
good bedfellows. They often set the bed ablaze. 

There is no great joy in taking the children 
shopping in crowded stores, on street cars or in 
dragging babies to the movies. But never leave 
them alone in the house. Get somebody to stay 
with them, somebody who actually will look 
after their welfare. Many a mother has left her 
child alone and, on returning from even a brief 
trip around the corner, has found the precious 
one scalded, overcome by escaping gas or the 
victim of some other accident. Fires often 
break out in houses when children are left. 

Remember, children imitate their parents. 
They see daddy strike a match to light his 
Havana and they want to do likewise. They 
watch big brother sharpen his pencil and they 
try to use a knife. They watch their uncle clean 
his gun and they want to play with firearms. 

Just as every up-to-date factory, workshop 
and industrial establishment has a safety direc- 
tor, so should every home. Both parents and 
children should cooperate in seeing that danger- 
ous things are kept in their proper places. 
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Children can be taught to look after themselves 
and the welfare of others. The training being 
given today by community safety counciis, the 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. ¢. 4. 
and other organizations is of great value. 

Boys and girls save hundreds of lives cyery 
year. Many a 16 year old can put his pare its to 
shame in this respect. A small boy can warp 
his mother against leaving the scalding coffee 
where baby can overturn it. A little gir! cay 
caution father against throwing discarded 
matches into the waste basket. Every day the 
newspapers tell of youngsters who have tele- 
phoned for the police, the fire apparatus. the 
neighbors, on finding the house on fire, a parent 
overcome by escaping gas or similar accident, 
Children have dragged their parents to safety. 

Hundreds of public, private and parochial 
schools throughout the country cooperate with 
the National Safety Council in teaching boys 
and girls how to prevent accidents. In numer- 
ous communities there are school patrols com- 
posed of older children who escort the smaller 
students across the streets and to their homes. 
Safety playlets are being presented in schools. 
All are helping to conserve lives, limbs and 
property. Health and safety must not be neg- 
lected in any educational institution. Life is 
complex enough without physical handicaps. 
And death is so permanent! 





How to Develop 


EN suggestions for mental health have been 

outlined by Dr. Carl E. Seashore, psycholo- 
gist of the University of Iowa. They are as 
follows: 

1. Know thyself. Do not rest until you know 
vour physical self, your intellectual self, your 
social self, your moral self, your esthetic self, 
your religious self. Until you analyze yourself 
vou cannot adjust yourself wisely and well to 
vour surroundings. Until you realize yourself 
vou cannot rule yourself. 

2. Learn’ self-control. Self-control means 
three things: First, you must really use all 
the knowledge you have; you must live as 
well as you know how; second, you must 
make your mind the ruler of circumstances, 
realizing that “the circumstance that can 
make us miserable simply does not exist, 
unless it exists by our own consent within our 
minds,” that mind may be the overlord of 
matter, and, third, you must fit your life into 
the larger life of the world, not growing hot 
and harried over your little affairs when they 
bear little relation to the larger meanings of life. 

3. Follow the golden mean. Practice moder- 
ation... Do not overeat or undereat. Do not 
overwork or underwork. Do not overplay or 


a Healthy Mind 


underplay. Moderation is the mainstay of a 
sound mind. Avoid onesidedness. 

4. Cultivate repose. Repose of body will keep 
you physically fit; repose of mind will save 
you from being captured by fanatics. 

5. Be buoyant. After all, a stage smile does 
not change things, but you do have some power 
over vour enthusiasm, and a deliberate delight 
in life is tonic. 

6. Conserve your energies. You cannot con- 
serve your energies unless you plan to do it. 
Think before you act. Have a plan for your 
life. And let one generation plan for the next. 
Put forethought in the foreground of your life. 

7. Be objective-minded. Don’t set out to be 
happy in general, but to be happy in terms of 
certain sane and salutary objectives. 

8. Play. Play for relaxation. Play for a 
realization of vour inner richness and color. 
Play that you may have moments when the 
unplanned purposes of life may have their say 
and when the unused powers of your mind may 
exercise themselves. 

9. Be generous. Give of your possessions 
wisely. Give of your powers worthily. 

10. Have ideals. Have a pattern before your 
eye while you live and work. 























Epidemic Encephalitis 


LEEPING sickness of the 
kind that I am about to 
describe is known scien- 
tifically as epidemic en- 

cephalitis or lethargic encephalitis. The word 
encephalitis means inflammation of the brain, 
and the brain is practically the only part of the 
body affected. The disease is called epidemic 
because it usually affects many people in a 
territory at the same time and then dis- 
appears, at least for atime. It is called lethargic 
because lethargy, or drowsiness, is a prominent 
symptom. 

Naturally, people soon found it convenient to 
call this disease sleeping sickness. This is con- 
fusing because the same name has long been 
applied to an entirely different disease, which 
occurs in the tropical portions of Africa and 
which is caused by the bite of a certain fly. 

Our sleeping sickness came in the wake of the 
creat influenza epidemic of 1918. Both of these 
epidemic diseases had appeared in eastern 
Europe two years previously, but on account of 
the World War we heard little about them until 
they reached France and England. For a time 
it was thought that sleeping sickness was a 
kind of influenza affecting the brain, but it was 
not long before it was plain that it was an inde- 
pendent disease. It is not certain that it ever 
had existed before, but 
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The disease nearly always 
begins with fever, drowsiness 
and some trouble with the 
eyes, such as blurring or seeing 
double. Often there is trembling and some- 
times stiffness of the muscles. There may be 
some headache or pain in other parts of the 
body, but frequently there is no pain of any 
kind. In this regard the disease is different 
from meningitis, which is often called brain 
fever. There is usually no paralysis of the 
arms and legs and that helps to distinguish it 
from poliomyelitis, or as it is also called, 
infantile paralysis. 

The acute stage usually lasts a few weeks, bul 
there is great variation both in duration and 
severity. While some patients lie in bed half 
or wholly asleep for weeks, others stay up and 
even remain at work, and complain only of a 
little sleepiness and blurring of. vision. Such 
mild cases are often overlooked, but their nature 
is understood when a couple of years later more 
serious nervous trouble may set in of a kind that 
can be positively recognized as a late result of 
sleeping sickness. 

Encephalitis affects all ages in about the same 
proportion, males and females alike. It is more 
common in winter than in summer. On the 
other hand, infantile paralysis affects children 
much more than adults 





some kind of sleeping 
sickness has appeared 
once or twice in a cen- 
tury for a long time 
hack, accompanying or 
following epidemics of 
influenza. The last 
time before this was 
during the world-wide 
influenza epidemic in 
IS9L and 1892. That 
disease was called 
nona. It was mild and 
disappeared entirely. 
All these outbreaks 
have started in western 
Asia, crossed Europe 
irom east to west and 
then, at times, crossed 
the Atlantic. 
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FOUR POSSIBLE RESULTS 


Physicians declare that there are four possible 
outcomes to cases of sleeping sickness. 


1. The patient may die, but the chance of that 
today is not more than 15 per cent. 


2. The patient may recover entirely and remain 


3. The patient may recover from most symptoms, 
but a few may remain with him the rest of 
his life and make him a partial or a complete 


4. The patient may recover entirely and be well 
for months or a few years. 
serious symptoms may develop and increase 
for many years until he becomes totally dis- 
abled. Deterioration may be mental as well 


and occurs mostly in 
the summer. Both 
these diseases are only 
mildly contagious, and 
it is unusual for more 
than one member of a 
household to be af- 
fected. Nevertheless, 
they seem to spread 
along the lines of hu- 
man travel, and the 
infection most likely 
gets into the body by 
way of the nose. 
Neither disease has 
been found to be 
spread by drinking 
water, articles of food 
or by domestic ani- 
mals or insects. How- 
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ever, both diseases can be produced in animals 
by inoculation, but other animals even in the 
same cages are not infected by contact with 
them. It is quite certain that both diseases are 
caused by bacterial germs, and several germs 
have been found and described as the cause but 
the evidence is not yet complete 

for any one of them. Until the 

causative germ is known quite inti- 

mately, it is not likely that any 

curative serum or preventive vac- 

cine will be discovered, but some 

efforts have been made along these 

lines. 

The death rate during the acute 
stage in the first few years of the 
epidemic sleeping sickness was 
high, from 25 to 40 per cent in dif- 
ferent countries, but in later years 
it has been lower. As the number of new cases 
also has much decreased, the disease is not now 
of great importance as a cause of death in this 
country. 

However, the disease has become one of seri- 
ous importance for reasons not at first realized. 
During the first year or so of the epidemic phy- 
sicians used to tell the relatives that there was 
about one chance in four that the patient would 
die, and that if he did not die he would probably 
get perfectly well and remain so. They were 
glad to be able to say that there was no danger 
of permanent paralysis, as is the case with 
poliomyelitis. 


May Have Astonishing Results 


While this has remained true, an unexpected 
and surprising condition has been discovered. 
The patient may recover entirely and be well 
for months or a few years, and then gradually 
symptoms may develop and keep on increas- 
ing for many years until he becomes totally 
disabled. 

This late stage is the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the disease and raises this question: 
When a person who has been well for, let us 
say, three years after an attack of sleeping sick- 
ness again develops symptoms of it, has he been 
infected again or has he carried the disease in 
a quiet, silent form all the time? The latter 
explanation is the true one. The worst of it is 
that this late chronic form usually keeps on 
getting worse, and it may come on as long as 
four years after an acute illness that was so 
mild that the patient stuck to his work right 
through it. 

Some of these cases are extremely tragic. An 
example is that of a young working girl who had 
an attack of sleeping sickness in 1920 and got 
well. Two years later she married. The next 
year she had a baby and then gradually became 
shaky and stiff all over. Finally she could not 
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walk or even feed herself, and for the last two 
years she has been bedridden in a county 
infirmary. “ 

Most chronic cases are of this kind. The 
victims become stiff, stooping, shaky and slow 
in all movements. They resemble persons with 
“shaking palsy,” or paralysis agi- 
-tans, a fairly common disorder jn 
elderly people who have never had 
sleeping sickness. When a young 
person looks that way it is certain 
to be the after-effect of the sleep- 
ing sickness. Some victims shake 
only on one side, or in one arm or 
one leg, or they have a jerky move- 
ment as in St. Vitus’ dance, or 
chorea. One redeeming feature is 
that epileptic fits rarely occur in 
such cases. 

All of this is bad enough, but there is still a 
worse feature. Usually there are no mental 
troubles of consequence during the acute stage 
except that the patient may be delirious as in 
any other fever. In the chronic stage, adults 
may become dull and slow mentally, as they are 
physically, but they seldom become really 
insane, vicious or criminal. 

In children, on the other hand, there are often 
the most alarming and troublesome changes in 
behavior. A previously normal, well-behaved 
and good-natured child is prone to become 
disobedient, impudent, irritable, cruel to ani- 
mals and other children, untruthful, su ject to 
tantrums. Sometimes such children develop 
serious sexual perversions or commit thefts or 
other crimes that bring them before juvenile 
courts. This loss of moral sense and complete 
change of character is more common than plain 
feeblemindedness, which also occurs. 








One Cause of Juvenile Crime 


There have been children brought before the 
juvenile court on account of fighting, stealing 
and cruelties who did not show any trembling, 
stiffness or other bodily signs of the disease until 
several months later. It is therefore necessary 
in the case of such delinquent children to take 
pains to find out if they ever had any kind of 
illness that might have been the sleeping sick- 
ness. Already there are more criminals, young 
and old, than can be handled effectively, and it 
makes one shudder to think of the many more 
that may appear as by-products of this peculiar 
disease in case a really large epidemic should 
sweep the country. 

Every encouragement should be given to 
research aimed at solving the problems of the 
cause, prevention and cure of this disease in the 
hope that we may be spared additional recruils 
from this source to the physical, intellectual and 
moral cripples of the nation. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Citizen or 


Criminal? 


BY L. B. cMcBrayer and ©Oheresa Dansdill 


HE gorgeous sunset lighting the long-leaf 

pines transformed the branches into 

graceful shadows, which lifted the heart 

of the principal to visions of service. 
The visions fused into reality when the office 
door opened and the third grade _ teacher 
entered. 

“May I send Jason to you in the morning?” 
she asked. “I don’t know what to do with him. 
He steals, fights, will not study and is a regular 
little spitfire when I try to reason with him.” 

“Yes, send him to me,” said the principal, 
inwardly praying that Jason would not try her 
patience beyond the breaking point. 

Reckless and rebellious, as he sat in the 
principal’s office the following morning, Jason 
looked like a starved, pathetic kitten defying the 
dogs of fate. Clenched fists, taut body, eyes 
wistful even in their defiance, dared any one to 
come near. Why should every one raise such a 
fuss about a few pennies disappearing? 

What was money good for when it stayed on 
adesk? The guy did not need it; he had plenty 
to eat. So did the other children; they were 
neither hungry nor knew what it was to go 
supperless to bed, breakfastless to school, and to 
dine at noonday on corn pone soaked in coffee. 


Had he not tried to be good, not to get mad, not 
to fight? Had he not tried to learn his lessons, 
to study every problem, to be like other boys? 
Was it his fault that everything seemed to go 
wrong? 

Here he was before the judgment seat; no 
telling what might happen to him just because 
he used other people’s money to buy food, just 
because he fought, scratched, bit, swore and 
could not get his lessons. 

“Tell me about it, Jason,” the pleasant voiced 
principal said. “What did you do with the 
money?” Looking at the principal, Jason sensed 
a kindliness tinged with an understanding. This 
halted the quick denial that leaped to his lips, 
and made him want to bury his head in her lap 
and to sob out the whole pitiful story. After all, 
this would-be man was only 9 years old with 
a great hunger for love hidden beneath his 
bravado. 

“I bought ginger cookies and a hot dog with 
the money Grace had on her desk,” he replied. 
“Fred’s dime bought me a coca-cola and a ham 
sandwich. Yesterday I got a can of beans.” 

“Why, boy, you are hungry!” exclaimed the 
principal quickly, clasping an arm about him 
and mentally exclaiming, laddie, dear, I don’t 
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blame you for taking money; it was not 
stealing. 

Aloud she asked, “When did you eat break- 
fast this morning, Jason?” Once started, the 
entire story of a father out of work, of a mother 
ill at home, of days with little or no food, was 
poured forth in all its details. 

A nutrition campaign had been inaugurated 
in the city in which Jason lived. He with thou- 
sands of other children had been weighed and 
measured that the workers might have some 
definite data for a starting point; the next step 
was a physical examination for each child. 
After these preliminaries were over, the homes 
were visited and the cooperation of the parents 
obtained for the correction of defects and for 
training in desirable health habits, especially 
good nutrition, sleep and rest. 

Jason was found to be seriously underweight, 
not at all surprising with his existing home con- 
ditions. The nurse who visited Jason’s home 
obtained the promise of his mother to cooperate 
as well as she could in trying to give her boy 
long hours of rest and to help him to form 
habits of cleanliness. 


Jason Quits Stealing 


Jason was enrolled in the nutrition class. 
Money from the Christmas tuberculosis fund 
was used to provide breakfast, midmorning 
lunch and a noonday meal for him so that the 
undernourished body might be given its fighting 
chance to fortify itself against this treacherous 
disease, which all too often strikes its deadly 
blow in childhood. At the end of three months 
the father was able to provide this food. 

Within a few weeks Jason did what he could 
to conform to the class regimen. He began 
gradually to lose his defiance, his irritability, 
his noncooperation. By and by his_ brain 
responded, eagerly absorbing his schoolwork as 
one appeasing a mental hunger. Happy, con- 
tented, eager to study, ready to help. Jason 
smiled at the principal as she came into her 
classroom and she, smiling back, said: “You 
made one of the best records in your class this 
semester, Jason. How proud I am of you.” 

“I gs ained 6 pounds and I’m still gaining,” he 
said. “I expect to reach the standard line before 
September. Did you know I went to the dentist 
and had my teeth filled?” 

In memory the principal returned to the day 
when Jason, rebellious and potentially criminal. 
sat in her office. Was this the same youngster? 
The children liked him, and Jason in turn liked 
the children. Instead of being dubbed the worst 
boy in school, he was a normal, healthy child. 
Was Jason worth saving? Was the nutrition 
class worth while? 

This happened nearly two years ago in a city 
school in North Carolina. So far as is known, 
Jason has not stolen anything since the day his 
body began to grow strong. 
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VIRGINIA 
was making satisfactory gains in the nutrition 
class. Suddenly her mother and father decided 
to be divorced. The child lost weight; when they 
became reconciled, she again began to gain. 
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GEORGE 
had no physical defects or disease. He did not 
eat breakfast, ate candy between meals and slept 
irregularly. Habits corrected, he was soon at 
normal weight. 
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was 18 per cent underweight for his age and 
height. He wanted to be a “shining zample” for 
the others and gained 8 pounds in ten weeks. 


NTH TENTH 
weer 


ROSEMARY 
had no defects except weak eyes. An oculis! 
fitted her with glasses, and her gain was stead!) 
except-one week when she contracted a cold. 
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Hs 
“| wish I were skinny and had legs like a 
sparrow,” said the well-nourished sor of the 
president of a women’s club; “then I could be 
in the nutrition class with Bobby.” Bobby, his 
vale, nervous chum, felt proud of being able to 
show the other boys how he could gain. Bobby 
orders to the adoring colored cook that he 
was to have fresh vegetables twice a day. He 
served notice on his family that he was to be in 
bed every night by 7:30. He even insisted on 
having his tonsils removed because his rival’s 
weight line had gone up after a similar 
operation. 

Bobby did not reach the desired weight in 
twelve weeks as he had hoped, but a clear 
skin, bright eyes, a more serene disposition, a 
healthful appetite, restful sleep, a joy in play 
and far better work in school attested how 
worth while the campaign was in his case. 

Perhaps Bobby always will deviate 7 per cent 
or less from the weight he is supposed to attain 
according to the Baldwin-Wood tables. If he 


gave 
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had been a cigaret smoker for a year. He had 
no physical defects and obeyed the health rules, 
except that he began smcking again after stopping 
for a few weeks. At the end of the period his 
weight was exactly where it was at the beginning. 


sleeps well, eats well, and makes some gain each 
month, he may vary 7 per cent from the height 
and weight tables and still be healthy and nor- 
mal in every way. His health need is an intelli- 
gent training in good health habits. 

In the study of nearly 100,000 children in 
North Carolina, the morbidity and mortality 
records of the 10 per cent or more underweights 
tell a somber story. Of the entire number of 
children examined, each child 10 per cent or 
more underweight according to the Baldwin- 
Wood tables has needed either medical care, 
surgical help, dental correction or health habit 
training, with emphasis on a wholesome mental 
attitude. In some instances a 10 per cent or 
more underweight child needed all of these 
before he was free to gain. In these groups we 
found the active and the potential tuberculosis 
Cases, those infected with malaria and hook- 
worm, the diabetic sufferers, the psychiatric 
Pitients, the school failures and disciplinary 
problems, 








While the study of 100,000 children does not 
provide a sufficient number on which to base 
scientific conclusions, we are strongly of the 
opinion that bringing the 10 per cent or more 
underweight children to a weight over, reaching 
or nearing 7 per cent will help materially to 
reduce the death rate from tuberculosis, to 
restore emotional equilibrium, to cut down the 
high percentage of school failures and to ease 
disciplinary problems. 

Mrs. Josephus Allison Brown, Jr., walking 
briskly, and little 6 year old Josephus Alli- 
son III hop-step-skipping at her side, were 
hurrying through the Union Station to catch the 
4:05 train. Stout, complacent Mrs. Flaherty 
and littlhe Michael were rushing along eager to 
make the same train. As they waited for the 
gate to open, the small boys spied a scale and 
immediately each asked his mother for a penny. 
Both mothers refused; the boys persisted, and 
the gates, remaining closed, helped them to win 
their point. 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Flaherty eagerly 
watched the hand as it sped around the dial 
on the scale to record the weight of Josephus 
and watched it with the same interest as Michael 
was weighed. 

“Why, Josephus, you have gained!” said 
Mrs. Brown, hugging him, thereby incurring his 
indignation at thus being carressed before a 
crowd. 

“Oh, Mickey! It’s the nurse said you should 
be gaining, and you are. Glory be!” said Mrs. 
Flaherty. 

Parents may sniff at height and weight tables, 
but have you ever seen one who does not glow 
with honest pride when the scale shows that 
his children are correct weight for height 
according to the standard tables? 

Who is there that will not openly or sur- 
reptitiously step on a scale to see if his weight 
is normal, above or below what the tables state 
should be the weight for height? If his interest 
stops there, the weighing will do small good. 


Height-Weight Is Fine Index 


Height-weight is not an infallibie guide, far 
from it, but it is a fine index to the general 
physical condition of the child or the adult. 
There are different types of build, variations 
in nationalities, gradations in height and weight, 
which frequently give a 7 per cent underweight 
for a normal, healthy child. The same may be 
true of overweight. In most instances 10 per 
cent overweight for a child and 20 per cent for 
an adult not over 40 may be carried by a person 
who is.normal and healthy in every respect. 

Height and. weight tables signify nothing in a 
health program unless they are coupled with 
the correction of existing defects, the acquisition 
of good health habits, and home cooperation 
and instruction. Intensive nutrition classes in 
which the seriously underweights are weighed 
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regularly, physical defects corrected, and good 
nutrition, suflicient sleep and rest, and whole- 
some mental attitudes developed, are the 
tools that are rescuing the seriously under- 
nourished, keeping well children healthy, con- 
quering unseen foes, checking disease, increas- 
ing happiness, strengthening bodies and possibly 
salvaging souls. 

Keeping the well child healthy is just as 
essential as bringing the seriously under- 
nourished child to a healthful gain. The same 
general health habit program is used for the 
healthy, the seriously underweight and the chil- 
dren whose health quotient lies between these 
two extremes. Intensive feeding, more frequent 
rest periods, longer hours of sleep are given the 
undernourished children, surgical correction 
and medical and dental care being added to the 
program whenever needed. 

A perfect body is not built when heredity 
gives poor fiber, weak cells and diseased tissue. 
Care, food, good habits, wholesome mental atti- 
tudes, cannot undo all that heredity bequeathed; 
but they can build bodies infinitely better than 
otherwise they could have been and can make 
daily living happier and more wholesome. 


Effect of Removal of Tonsils 


Many of the children seriously underweight 
are handicapped by diseased tonsils. Our 
records in North Carolina for the school year 
1925-1926 show that every child except three 
who had his tonsils removed made a steady, 
healthful gain, beginning in most instances the 
second or third week after the operation. Very 
few of the children reached the standard weight 
line in three months, but there was a noticeable 
improvement in appearance, attitudes, response 
and general health. Every child of normal 
mentality did better work in school after the 
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The gain was not so striking after 
made but in most 


operation. 
dental corrections were 
instances was progressive. 

Some parents are willing to have their child’s 
tonsils removed, but they want to be shown the 
good after-effects of the operation. 

“You said Jack could not learn because of 
tonsils, adenoids and eye trouble,” said a mother 
to the nutrition worker. “The tonsils and 
adenoids are out and he has been fitted with 
glasses. Now show us he can learn.” 

Jack did not make any startling improvement 
in his school work for the remainder of the 
school year, much to his mother’s consternation. 

“Patience, wait until the poison is out of his 
system,” counseled the nutritionist. “Jack has 
a keen mind, and I know that his schoolwork 
will improve when his bodily condition is more 
wholesome.” 


Objections Gone 


In the beginning some nutritionists were 
inclined to take the point of view of the Yankee 
farmer: 

Says I, “How dyer know you’re right?” 
“How do I know?” says he; 

“Well, now I vum; I know, by gum! 
I’m right because I be.” 


In our nutrition program there have been 
misunderstandings, frequently merited criti- 
cisms, and at times unscientific procedures, 
which gave many fair-minded persons just 
cause to question. The good has so far exceeded 
the expectations of the most ardent workers that 
the program of salvaging the undernourished 
child is here to stay. The person who objects to 
a school health program is becoming as rare as 
the one who objected to the teacher asking his 
children to bathe because “washing off all over 
takes the sap out of folks and they gets tuber- 
culosis.” 
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On a Firm Footin3 


An Article on Care of the 
Feet and Selection of Shoes 


OST adults can testify to the serious- 
ness of foot troubles because they 
themselves have suffered from fallen 
arches, bunions or some type of seri- 

ous foot pains and aches. 

Many of these foot troubles can be attributed 
to the forces of civilization, to hard sidewalks 
and to hardwood or tile floors instead of soft 
dirt paths. The opportunity to strengthen the 
foot by going barefoot is prohibited many chil- 
dren nowadays because of hard pavements and 
their injurious effects. But ill-fitting shoes are 
a great handicap that civilization has brought. 

Man must make adjustments to overcome 
these forces of civilization by studying the nor- 
mal shape of the foot and its normal action, 
and by meeting the conditions under which it 
remains strong and efficient. 


Strength of Arch Not Dependent on Height 


There are two main arches of the foot, the 
longitudinal arch, extending from the heel to the 
ball of the foot, and the anterior arch, just back 
of the toes extending from the first to the fifth 
metatarsal bone. The bones of these arches 
are held in position by ligaments and muscles. 
Quite naturally when the ligaments and muscles 
become weakened or when the weight that they 
have to support becomes too great, the arches 
fall, and in falling ofttimes the bones impinge 
on the blood vessels and nerves, and pain 
results. The arches may fall without giving 
pain immediately, but the nerves on such ten- 
sion will sooner or later make _ themselves 
known; sometimes a pain in the back may be 
traced to a fallen arch. 

The strength of the arch is not dependent on 
the height of the arch. One may be born with 
a very low arch and have a strong efficient foot. 
Again a very high arch, fallen ever so little, 
may give a great deal of pain. However, an 
extremely low arch usually means a fallen arch. 

When the arches fall, the foot tends to become 
rigid and stiff, losing much of its flexibility. 
This causes the gait to become inelastic and 
less graceful. Rolling the ankles to the inner 
side of the foot and a pronounced toeing out- 
ward are indications of an approaching fall of 
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the longitudinal arch. This condition is often 
caused by standing and walking with the weight 
on the back and inner side of the fool. 

It is estimated by the best authorities thal 
75 per cent of the school children have faulty 
weight-bearing positions. The teaching of chil 
dren to stand and walk with their weight placed 
properly on their feet is, therefore, an impor 
tant problem for the school and the home. 

In standing, it is best to keep the feet parallel. 
The weight should be carried more to the outer 
side of the foot than the inner side because if 
is much the stronger side, being supported by 
the plantar ligament. More weight should be 
carried forward on the balls of the feet than 
back on the heels, as this keeps the body in 
better posture. At first, this position may feel 
strained, but this is because the muscles have no! 
adjusted themselves. 

In walking, one should strike the heel first 
and then transfer the weight to the forward part 
of the foot, toeing straight ahead, not outward 
This transfer of weight from heel to forward 
part of foot is made on each step. A callous 
place on the ball of the foot and pufliness just 
back of the toes are indications of a fallen 
anterior arch. Often this anterior arch falls 
just back of the fourth toe, causing inflam- 
mation ang shooting pains on the outer side 
of the foot and up the leg. 

Causes of Fallen Arches 

The causes of fallen arches are: 

1. Weak muscle tone. If the tone of the body 
muscles is weak and flabby, the muscles of the 
feet are certain to be flabby and are not in a 
condition to bear the weight of the body. The 
only remedy is exercise to give tone and 
strength. 

2. Overweight. The muscles may be fairly 
strong but if the weight they have to carry is too 
great, they will fall. The remedy is to reduce. 
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3. Improper placing of weight on the feet in 
standing and walking. This has been discussed. 

i. Jumping. Flat feet are sometimes caused 
in athletic events by landing too heavily on a 
hard surface, as in jumping or in playing basket- 
ball. The ligaments and muscles receive too 
svreata strain. Great emphasis should be placed 
on teaching boys and girls the proper landing 
in a Jump. 

5. Improper shoes. A shoe should fit snugly 
in the heel and arch and should allow plenty of 
room for the toes without crowding and cramp- 
ing them. Shoes with pointed toes should be 
avoided. <A high snugly fitting arch is not 
dependent on the height of the heel. A shoe 
salesman may tell a customer that her arch is 
too high for low heels. Yet low or medium 
heeled shoes may have an arch as high as any 
high heeled shoe. 

The inner line of the shoe should be straight 
from the heel to the end of the big toe, because 
this is the natural line of the foot. If a ruler is 
placed on the inner side of the foot, the foot 
will touch the ruler at the heel, at the joint of 
the big toe and at the end of the big toe, if the 
foot has maintained its normal shape. Most 
adults have the big toe turned slightly outward 
as a result of pointed shoes or shoes that are too 
short, and this is the beginning of a bunion. 
Inflammation of the joint of the big toe is a 
bunion. In severe 
cases, a bunion is cur- 
able only by surgical 
operation. In the be- 
sinning stages, an 
inner straight lined 
shoe and sometimes a 
pad around the bunion 
will relieve pain; even 
a small pad of ad- 
hesive felt between the 
big toe and second toe 
will cause the great toe 
to be pushed back into 
its natural position. 

The heel of the shoe 
should be low or me- 
dium and of a broad 
base. It stands to rea- 
son that the weight can 
be maintained on a 
broad base with less 
expenditure of energy 
than on a small base, 
such as a spike heel. 
An extremely high heel 


will throw the body 
segments out of their 


proper relation to each 
other. 
Some 
advocate 
shank, 


authorities 
the flexible 
while others 





Flat feet are somelimes caused by landing too 
heavily on a hard surface. 
be taught the proper landing in a jump. 
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recommend the stiff shank. For many, a 
flexible shank is better and should be worn at 
least part of the time, because it gives the arch 
an opportunity to exercise with each step and 
thus develop strength. Some feet need the stiff 
shank for support. 

The leather of a shoe for ordinary wear 
should be soft and pliable. For times of extra 
strain, such as a long hike or a game of golf, 
a stronger leather is preferable. A _ patent 
leather should never be worn for continual 
every day use. It causes the feet to perspire 
and soften. 

On the whole, an oxford is better than a pump 
or high shoe because it not only supports the 
arch but allows for freedom in the ankle. One 
make of shoe cannot be recommended as the 
hest shoe for every one as the variations in feet 
are too great, but for every day wear and work, 
every one should select a shoe of common sense, 
on the lines that have been indicated; namely, 
round toes, inner straight lines, heels of medium 
height, and snugly fitting arches and heels. This 
type of shoe conserves energy and makes for 
greater freedom in the use of the entire body, 
because it allows the feet to remain in their 
natural position. A remedy for ill-fitting shoes 
is a greater demand on the part of the public 
for shoes that do not offend the esthetic sense 
and at the same time do not deform our feet. 

A few exercises if 
practiced daily will 
strengthen the feet, 
but they will do little 
or no good if practiced 
only two or three times 
weekly. One should 
remove the shoes and 
stockings to take the 
exercises. At first, a 
person may be able to 
take these exercises 
only a few times as 
they may cause a 
cramping pain, but the 
number of times can 
be gradually increased 
from day to day until 
the pain has disap- 
peared. The exercises 
are as follows: 

1. Grasp tightly with 
the toes, as if trying to 
pick up articles from 
the floor. This is espe- 
cially good for anterior 
fallen arches. 

2. Stand on one foot, 
lift the other from the 
floor, completely relax- 
ing it, especially at an- 
kle, and shake strenu- 
ously from the knee. 
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Five months’ improvement in a girl’s feet is shown above. The foot, to begin with, was turned, the arches 
had fallen, the joints were enlarged and the toes cramped. Class and home exercises and correct shoes 
brought about the improvement, 


3. Stand with the feet parallel and about 
12 inches apart, pull the toes in toward each 
other, keeping outer side of foot and all the 
toes on the floor. This will cause the inner side 
of the foot to be raised, especially good for 
longitudinal fallen arches. 

4. Walk pigeon-toed, with the toes turned in 
and the weight on the outer side of the foot. 

>. Stand about 18 or 24 inches from a wall; 
place hands on wall, lean forward, bending 
elbows, keeping the body perfectly straight but 
not allowing the heels to be raised from the 
lloor. This should be taken in bare feet. It is 
for the purpose of stretching the tendon in the 
back of the leg. The shortening of this tendon 
causes serious foot disorders. 


Metal Arch Supports Not Good 


Metal arch supports are not advisable. 
Leather arch supports are valuable sometimes 
lo relieve the pain but they should not be used 
indefinitely. They should be used to keep the 
bones in place until the muscles can be strength- 
ened by exercise; then the muscles can keep 
ihe bones in place without the assistance of an 
arch support. Without the exercise, there can 
be no permanent cure from the artificial sup- 
port, for; like any other form of crutch, it is for 
ihe purpose of bearing the weight while a cure 
s being effected. 

To free the feet of corns and calluses, the 
‘eet should be washed thoroughly to soften the 


corns and calluses, then rubbed with pumice 
stone or scraped to take off as much of the 
callus as is possible. The feet should be 
brushed thoroughly with a_ stiff nail brush. 
This toughens them and brings increased circu- 
lation. This treatment if continued daily will 
soon free the feet of corns and calluses, pro- 
vided the proper type of shoes is worn. A 
thorough massage is good for the feet. 
Contrast baths are an excellent tonic. The 
feet are placed in very warm water for one 
minute, then put in cold water for one minute. 
This should be continued for five or six times. 


Should Change Stockings Daily 


Stockings should be changed daily. Care 
should be taken that stockings are not too short, 
as that frequently is responsible for in-grown 
toe nails. Trimming the nails straight across, 
instead of shaping, will help to prevent in-grown 
toe nails. 

Round garters constrict circulation. Stock- 
ings rolled tightly have the same effect. If the 
shoe rubs the heel relief may often be obtained 
by sticking an adhesive bunion pad in the heel 
of the shoe so as to relieve the pressure. 


The natural lines of the foot make it one of 


the most beautiful parts of the body. It can be 
kept beautiful, efficient and strong by conform- 
ing to the laws of nature; that is, by keeping it 
in the position that nature intended for it and 
by exercising it to maintain this position. 
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The photo above 

was submitted by 

S. T. Larmore, Nan- 
ticoke, Md. 


John E. Frankfurt 
of Wilmington, Del., 
entered the Scout 
picture at the left. 








Submitted by Mrs. L. J. 
Michael of Chicago. 





This is Bill Hurley of Sitill- Photo by Mrs. Bert L. Wade, 


water, Minn. Escondido, Calif. 
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Barbara, John and Patty go swimming. Sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Paul Burres, Joliet, Ill. 











The two views above are from Mrs. R. B. Finger, Photo of William C.. Crittenden: picking colton 
Arkadelphia, Ark. at Corona, Ala, 
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A Child Is 


VII. 


PROVERB. older than 
written history says, 
“For every child a 
tooth.” This shows 
that even in ancient times it was recognized 
that during the prenatal period the teeth of the 
mother were especially lable to decay. 

Much study has been devoted to discovering 
the reasons for tooth destruction at this time. 
It is not fully understood, but some facts can be 
clearly stated. 

Decay of the teeth is a germ disease. The 
acid produced by the growth of micro-organisms 
destroys the teeth. During pregnancy the body 
temperature is often slightly higher than at 
other times and consequently the growth of 
colonies of micro-organisms is more rapid, and 
there are changes in the composition of the 
saliva and fluids of the mouth that favor the 
destructive action of the germs. 


Apt to Slight Brushing at This Time 


Probably more important than these causes 
is the fact that during this period women tend 
to shun social activities and are apt, as a result, 
to be a litthke more careless of the details of 
toilet and personal care; consequently the teeth 
are not as carefully and regularly brushed. In 
the latter part of the period visits to the dentist 
are diflicult or impossible, and the destruction 
cannot be stopped. Therefore, during preg- 
nancy the personal care of the mouth and the 
brushing of the teeth should be more thoroughly 
systematic and thoughtfully carried out than at 
any other period. 

As soon as a woman discovers that she is to 
have a child she should visit the dentist and 
have her mouth examined. The teeth should 
be thoroughly cleaned and cavities that may be 
found at least temporarily filled. This will 
usually prevent any trouble in the later months 
and will save many teeth that would otherwise 
be lost. It will also often prevent pain and 
discomfort. 

The growth of the child causes a greatly 
increased demand on the mother for building 
materials for the tissues of the child. This is 


especially true of lime salts for the building of 
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to Be Born 


Care of the Teeth of the Expectant Mother 


bones and teeth. With mod- 
ern food conditions, the diet 
is apt to be deficient in lime 
and inorganic salts at any 
time, and this becomes serious in its conse- 
quences in pregnancy. If the food does not 
supply the mother with lime enough for the 
growing child, it will be taken from her own 
tissues and her own bones. It has long been 
thought that the teeth also suffer, but it has been 
impossible to understand how this could hap- 
pen. Very recently in the study of the lymph 
circulation some facts have been discovered 
that make it seem possible that lime salts may 
be taken from the teeth and that as a result 
the resistance of the tooth to decay may be 
reduced. 

Often women do not consult a physician until 
the time for delivery approaches. If for no 
other reason than to protect the teeth, he should 
be consulted from the first, for the diet should 
be supervised by a trained and intelligent phy- 
sician. The calcium content of the diet should 
be definitely increased. The most available 
sources of calcium in food are milk, such vege- 
tables as cabbage and lettuce, and the water in 
which unpared vegetables are cooked; instead 
of being thrown away this water should be used 
for making broth and soup. Figs are rich in 
calcium and can be used to great advantage. 


Child’s Teeth Must Be Considered 

Finally, there is a responsibility for the child. 
It should always be remembered that during 
the prenatal period all the temporary teeth and 
all the permanent ones, except the second 
molars and wisdom teeth, are partly formed. 
It has been clearly shown both by animal experi- 
ment and by clinical records that the structure 
of the child’s teeth is affected by the diet and 
health of the mother during pregnancy. 

The diet of the expectant mother may there- 
fore not only make a difference in the preser- 
vation of her own teeth and in relief from pain 
and discomfort, but it may determine whether 
the child will have a lifetime of dental health 
and consequent general physical vigor or a life 
beset with dental disturbance, 
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RINGWORM 


INGWORM is the 

term for certain 

affections of the 

skin, hair or nails 
caused by plants or vegetable organisms so tiny 
that they can be seen individually only with the 
aid of a powerful microscope. These micro- 
organisms are Classified in a general way with 
the molds and mushrooms; collectively they are 
known as fungi. 

Under laboratory conditions many fungi 
exhibit fairly definite cultural characteristics, 
such as rate of growth, color, shape and ability 
to alter the chemical composition of the medium 
on which they grow. These may be studied 
with the unaided eye. In many instances the 
only way to identify a fungus is by these 
characteristics. 

In some cases the organism must be studied 
under the microscope; in still other instances 
hoth the cultural and microscopic character- 
istics must be studied before the fungus can 
he identified. 

How Disease Is Diagnosed 

or purposes of diagnosis, scrapings are 
obtained from the affected nails or skin, or 
infected hairs are pulled out. Some of these are 
implanted on substances suitable for the growth 
of the organisms. It may be several weeks 
before the growth, if one occurs, can be identi- 
lied. Some of the scrapings or hairs are 
softened by soaking them in a solution of 
caustic soda and are placed under the micro- 
scope. If the organisms are present they show 
is tiny, round, shiny bodies, or spores, and 
branching shreds (mycelia). By the latter 
iiethod it ts often possible, in a few minutes, 
0 recognize ringworm. Unfortunately, if the 


erms cannot be found it is no sign that the dis- 
vase +5 not present, for it is difficult to prove 
lat they are not there. 

Eruptions called ringworm vary in appear- 
ince, the variations being caused by environ- 
nent and by the characteristics of the particular 
Long study has 


‘ungus causing the eruption. 


BY 
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made it possible to divide 
these eruptions into definite 
types, which can often be 
diagnosed at a glance by an 
experienced observer. For purposes of classili- 
cation and designation, each of these tvpes has 
been given a name. 


Common Ringworm of the Skin 


One of the most common forms of ringworm, 
and perhaps the only one that is known to the 
public, is called tinea circinata. The condition 
occurs most frequently in children. It begins as 
a split-pea-sized, round, red area. This enlarges 
and at the same time it clears in the center. In 
a few days the involved area is the size of a 
dime, a quarter or a silver dollar. The center 
of the patch is usually normal. The active part 
consists of a narrow band in the shape of a 
ring. This band is red and somewhat scaly, and 
it is usually slightly elevated. Itching may be 
present. There may be but a single patch, or 
the patches may be quite numerous. They occur 
only on the nonhairy parts of the body. They 
may disappear spontaneously in a few weeks 
or months, or they may endure for a long time. 
As is the case with all the ringworms, the dis- 
order is contagious. It is easily cured. The 
usual method of treatment consists of painting 
the spots very lightly every two or three days 
with tincture of iodine. 


Ringworm of the Scalp 

Ringworm of the scalp is known scientifically 
as tinea tonsurans. Here the fungi are in the 
hair roots. In common vingworm of the skin 
they are found in the scales; the symptoms are 
entirely different. Ringworm of the scalp is an 
extremely rare disease among adults, but it is 
common among children. It almost always 
disappears spontaneously at or about the age of 
puberty. Like ringworm of the skin, the disease: - 
is communicable, and it may be contracted from 
cats, dogs and cattle. 

The disease begins as a small patch on the 
scalp in which the hair breaks off; the scalp in 
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the affected area is usually somewhat red and 
scaly. There may be one or several patches, 
which range in size from a penny to a silver 
dollar. At times the patches unite to such an 
extent that the entire scalp is involved. There 
is usually some itching. 

Another and less common variety of ring- 
worm of the scalp is known as kerion. In it 
boggy swellings are produced from which pus 
exudes. This type is likely to cause more or 
less permanent loss of hair; the first tvpe seldom 
does so. There is also a ringworm of the 
bearded region of the male adult, sometimes 
called barber’s itch, because it is occasionally 
contracted in a barber-shop; it also produces 
pustular boggy swellings. 

Still another fungus affection of the scalp may 
be classified with the ringworms. It is called 
favus, and it affects persons of any age. It 
usually occurs on the scalp, but occasionally it 
attacks the nonhairy parts of the body. Fortu- 
nately favus is less common than barber’s itch 
and kerion, for it is more obstinate than the 
other forms of scalp ringworm. Unless cured 
in the early stages, the disease brings permanent 
loss of hair, and the scalp becomes thin and 
wrinkled like parchment. Favus may also 
attack the nails. 

Ringworm of the scalp is much more difficult 
to cure than is ordinary ringworm of the skin. 
The most successful treatment is the x-ray, but 
such treatment is attended with danger unless 
administered by one who is an expert in this 
particular field. 

Ringworm of the Hands and Feet 

Dermatophytosis is the scientific name given 
to a variety of ringworm that is exceedingly 
common and that usually affects the feet or 
hands or both; it may also attack the nails. 
There are three types of this affection: the inter- 
digital, the vesicular and the keratotic. 

The interdigital is the most common type, and 
it may exist for months or even years without 
particularly attracting attention. It consists of 


a white, thick, sodden condition of the skin 
between the toes, with or without itching. It is 


most often encountered between the little toe 
and the next toe. It is seldom seen on the webs 
between the fingers. 

The vesicular appears less often than the inter- 
digital tvpe, but it is exceedingly common. It 
attacks the fingers, toes and all surfaces of the 
hands and feet. It causes closely crowded, deep- 
seated, tiny blisters and redness and swelling of 
the skin. The nails may or may not be involved. 
If the inflammation is severe there may be weep- 
ing. In some instances the blisters are large; 
they may be the size of a pea. When improve- 
ment occurs, the parts are likely to be very dry 
and scaly for a short time. 

The condition bears a close resemblance to 
ivy poisoning and to eruptions produced by the 
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primrose plant, and by certain chemicals and 
drugs. Many persons complain that they had 
an attack of ivy poisoning once and that they 
now have a recurrence of the eruption on their 
hands or feet every spring. Most of these cases 
turn out to be dermatomycosis. 

The vesicular type of dermatomycosis must 
be differentiated from such disorders as eczema 
and eruptions due to ivy. The diagnosis should 
be left to the physician. A specialist in dis- 
»ases of the skin may be able to differentiate by 
the history and the characteristics of the erup- 
tion, or a microscopical examination may be 
necessary. As a rule it is easy for an expert to 
make the diagnosis. Sometimes, however, the 
diagnosis is difficult. 

The keratotic type of ringworm of the hands 
and feet is not common. It is usually limited to 
the palms and soles. It consists of excessively 
dry, harsh, slightly thickened, slightly reddened 
skin. There may be more or less fissuring. 

The interdigital and vesicular types are often 
combined. In such instances the former usually 
precedes the latter. Occasionally the same per- 
son has all three types. 

The vesicular type is likely to crop out rather 
suddenly. After enduring for a few days, weeks 
or months it may disappear, only to recur again 
and again. Recurrences are particularly com- 
mon when a hot spell of weather follows a pro- 
longed cool spell. For this reason some patients 
exhibit the affection only in the spring. The 
interdigital type usually persists for many 
months. If it disappears it usually returns. The 
keratotic is the most persistent and stubborn 
of the three types. 

The disease is, of course, contagious and is 
contracted in public baths, club and _ school 
baths, by shaking hands and_ possibly by 
handling infected articles. A person who has 
ringworm of the skin should take every pre- 
caution to prevent infection of the nails. 

At times painting the affected areas with tinc- 
ture of iodine will effect a cure. As a rule, 
however, it is necessary to consult a physician, 
who will prescribe suitable remedies and, if 
necessary, will advise the person as to diet and 
general hygiene. Not infrequently it is neces- 
sary to resort to x-ray treatment. 


Ringworm of the Nails 

Ringworm of the nails (onychomycosis) may 
be associated with or entirely independent ot 
ringworm of the hands and feet. It may be a 
sequel of ringworm of the skin or the disease 
may begin in the nails and spread to the skin. 
It may be contracted from infected manicur: 
instruments. One, several or all of the nails 
may be involved. 

The manifestations of ringworm of the nail: 
are varied. As a rule there is a thickening o! 
the tissue under the nail, especially at the oute! 
end. This causes a lifting of the nail both at the 
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nd and the sides. The nail becomes brittle, 
sowdery, opaque and scaly. There may be con- 
.iderable inflammation of and near the cuticle, 
vith redness and swelling of the soft tissue. At 
‘imes the only manifestations are ridges and 
pits in the nail. The unusual cases are difficult 
to diagnose and must be differentiated from 
eczema, psoriasis, dystrophy and many other 
conditions. It is advisable to depend on the 
microscope for a diagnosis. 

Ringworm of the nails is a disfiguring dis- 
ease, and it is exceedingly difficult to cure. 
Persons so afflicted should consult a physician 
as soon as possible. 

Miscellaneous Varieties of Ringworm 

Chromophytosis is the term given to a ring- 
worm that attacks the chest, abdomen, back and 
neck of persons of any age. It consists of dry, 


flat, smooth, yellowish or brownish (occasion- 
ally white) patches, which range in size from a 
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split pea to large sheets of eruption. There may 
be a little itching. 

Additional varieties of ringworm are not very 
definite, are difficult to describe, or are rare. 
Tropical ringworms are rarely encountered. 

A fairly common ringworm (tinea cruris) 
attacks the groin and crotch. It is recognized 
by location, ring formation or by a large patch 
of redness with a sharply defined, scaly margin, 
beyond which there may be a few 
very small patches. The skin may 
badly inflamed, thickened and moist. 

A special variety of ringworm attacks the 
armpits. Ringworm of the hands and feet is 
occasionally encountered on the forearms and 
legs, or it may attack almost any part of the 
body. In such instances it is manifested by an 
irritable, widespread rash (something like 
prickly heat) or by isolated patches. These 
may be dry and scaly or may be considerably 
inflamed and moist. Itching is usually present. 
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By ITIrene 


HILE the mother may know 
apples are good for children, that the 
luscious fruit contains valuable min- 
erals essential for the growing child, 

she may not know how to cope with the one who 
so matter-of-factly informs her, “But I don’t 
like my nice apple sauce, Mother.” 

“Apple sauce is so good for you, dear,” the 
mother says, the while she thinks that apples 
are plentiful on the market, therefore cheap and 
quite proper to serve every day if possible, 
regardless. 

Regardless, there’s the trouble. Unfortu- 
nately, children are not in the least interested in 


tapas sa 


either good-for-you or cheap-on-the-market 
pleas. They relentlessly demand what they’d 
“ruther.” 


Taking Ways with Apples 
The thing to do is to make them prefer what 
is so patently good for them by dressing up the 
disliked food a bit, calling it by a new and fancy 
name, and serving it with an air of surprise and 
expectancy. Children are even more susceptible 

than grown-ups to anything different. 
There are many variations of apple dishes, 
all of them delicious and acceptable to the 


Hume 


that ° 


Taylor 


whole family. That is one thing about apples: 
when one takes a little trouble to fix them up 
a bit, every one notices the change and is eager 
to try the new dish. Some suggestions follow: 


JELLIED APPLES 


Pare, core and quarter red cooking apples. Place 
in baking dish with enough thin sugar syrup barely 
to cover them. Bake, covered, in slow oven (300°) 
till tender and colored a deep pink. Soak 1% table 
spoons of gelatin in cold water, dissolve in % cup 
boiling water and add to the hot apple juice. Pour 
over the apples, chill till set, and serve with plain or 
whipped cream. 

MoLiy CoppLes 


Make a syrup of % cup water and 1 cup sugar, fo: 
each 11% cups of pared, cored and quartered cooking 


apples. Cook the apples in the syrup till clear and 
transparent. Add a little thinly sliced lemon for 
flavor. Serve on small squares or circles of toast. 


SLICED APPLES 


Cut cored apples into very thin slices (pare them for 
children under 4). Place alternate layers of apple 
slices and sugar in a serving dish, add just a little 
water, and weigh down with a plate for half an hour 
in the icebox. Serve with slightly sweetened whipped 
cream. 
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Spicy APPLES 
Slice or quarter enough pared and cored cooking 
apples in a saucepan to make a fair amount of apple 
sauce. About half cover the apples with water; add 
plenty of sugar, the juice of 4% lemon, and 2 teaspoons 
of ground cinnamon. Cover and simmer until the 
apples are tender. Serve cold. 
Yum YuMs 
Slice one apple apiece, pared and cored. Sprinkle 
the small slices lightly with sugar and cinnamon, and 


serve for any meal, There will be no more half- 
eaten apples lying around with this kind of a dessert. 


Royal APPLES 
Make a syrup of 1 cup sugar and 2 cups grapejuice. 
When slightly thickened and hot, add cored and pared 
apple quarters, and simmer until tender and _ trans- 
parent. Remove apple quarters carefully, cook down 
the syrup somewhat thicker, and pour it over the 
apples. Serve cold with cream. 


Making the Most of the Baked Apple 


While apple sauce seems to be the Cinderella 
in the apple family, the baked apple often has 
no reputation for being a fairy princess so far 
as the children are concerned. The next time 
the mother hears the familiar, “Baked apple 
again” with appropriate gestures, she can try 
some of these recipes on the dissenter: 


MANHATTAN APPLES 

Core half a dozen good baking apples, but do not 
take the bottom of the apple out with the corer. Score 
the skin a few times. Fill each cavity with a few seed- 
less raisins, a couple of stoned dates, '2 teaspoon butter 
and 2 teaspoons sugar. Bake as usual, basting with 
hot water. 

CHEEKY APPLES 

Core and pare baking apples. Simmer them until 
tender in sugar syrup to which some small red 
cinnamon candies have been added to give them color. 
When tender, remove them whole from the syrup and 
sprinkle with shredded coconut. Beat an egg white 
stiff, add 2 tablespoons sugar to it, and place a large 
spoonful of it over the top of each apple. Slip into 
oven to brown the meringue. 
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HAWAIIAN APPLES 


Core apple for baking. Fill cavities with crushec 
pineapple, a bit of butter, some sugar, and a fev 
raisins, if handy. Bake in greased pan, bottom of 
which is covered with water. Baste occasionally, anc 
serve with cinnamon or nutmeg on top of the apples. 


GLAZED APPLES 
Prepare plain baking apples, baking them as dry as 
possible and taking care not to get them out of shape 
Ice the tops and sides of the apples, when cold, with 
a simple boiled frosting. 


BakepD APPLES A LA MODE 
Bake apples as usual, paring and coring them. 
When baked, press the centers open slightly with a 
large spoon, cool them, and when ready to serve, fill 
with chocolate ice cream. Mask with butterscotch or 
maple sauce. 


Apple Pudding 


In puddings, too, they are good, and the 
following pudding recipes may prove helpful: 


APPLE SPOONBREAD 

Stir “% cup cornmeal into 1% cups boiling milk. 
Add 1‘ cups sliced and pared apples, few grains salt, 
and % cup molasses. Mix together well. Add 2% cups 
more of milk, pour into greased pudding pan, and bake 
two hours in slow oven (285°). When this is cold, a 
clear jelly will have formed throughout the pudding, 
and the apples will have a rich brown color. Serve 
with cream. 

APPLE GOODIE 


Cut raw, pared apples into balls with a vegetable 
scoop. Cook till tender in sugar syrup, to which has 
been added a small amount of sliced lemon. Toast 
slices of bread, or stale sponge cake, dip quickly into 
milk, and pile the apple balls on the slices. Sprinkle 
them with chopped nutmeats or decorate with bits of 
bright jelly. 

APPLE CARAMEL 


Pare, core and halve half a dozen good-sized cooking 
apples; place in greased baking dish. Cover with 
‘o cup raisins, 1% cups brown sugar, 1's tablespoons 
butter in dots, and '% cup water. Stew or bake gently 
until apples are tender and the sugar is a rich caramel 
consistency. Serve either hot or cold, with or without 


cream. 
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*2 Million 


Sufferers from 
H art Disease 


A Discussion of Heart Disease and Rheumatism 


BY Walter E. Rahte 


EART disease has the greatest mor- 
tality rate at the present time and is 
followed by more suffering and eco- 
nomic loss than any other disease. 

Yet despite its ravages, heart disease is little 
understood by the public. Ten years ago tuber- 
culosis was foremost on the list of fatal diseases, 
but, owing to the education of the public by an 
organized campaign, both the death rate and 
frequency of that disease have now been mark- 
edly reduced. 

Statistics show that there are in the United 
States over two million adults and over half a 
million school children who are suffering from 
heart disease, with an annual death rate of 
5,000. Because of these utterly appalling figures, 
numerous heart associations are endeavoring to 
teach the public how to prevent, to relieve, and 
even to cure heart disease in children and adults. 


The heart is the human pump that maintains 
the circulation of the blood. Its workings are 
so ingenious and its study so fascinating that | 
shall give a brief description of it. The heart 
is a hollow muscular organ about the size of the 
fist; it is shaped like a pear. It lies within the 
chest on the left side, with its tip pointed down 

Like the oil or water pumps of locomotives or 
automobiles, the heart is composed of compres- 
sion chambers supplied with valves and a timing 
system. The heart draws blood into one set of 
chambers and expels it from a second set by the 
contractions of its walls. The heart works con- 
stantly, night as well as day, and contracts at 
the rate of about seventy-two times a minute, or 
over one hundred thousand times a day, vear in 
and year out until death. These figures give an 
idea of the tremendous amount of work the 
heart is capable of performing. 





Half a million of the heart disease sufferers in the United States are children. Here are four of these, 
now on the way to convalescence in a home for children with heart disease near New York, 
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Three eastern places where 
children with heart disease 
may go are the Mineola 
Ilome (above), the conva- 
lescent home at Irvington- 
on-IHudson (right), and the 
Burke Foundation at White 
Plains, N. Y. (below). 


The 


at regular intervals 
similar to the ticking of a clock and are con- 
trolled by a self-regulating mechanism that has 


contractions occur 


been very aptly termed the pacemaker. This 
controller is extremely sensitive and 
responds promptly to signals sent over nerves 
connected with the heart. It is this timing 
device that determines when the heart should 
speed up in order to supply more blood to a 
given part or slow down when less is needed. 

Heart disease may disturb the action of this 
mechanism, resulting in an irregular heart or 
a fast or slow heart. The walls of the heart 
chambers are composed of muscle tissue, which 
contracts like muscles elsewhere in the body. 
The valves consist of a thin membrane. These 
are the parts of the heart that are usually 
involved in disease of that organ. 


speed 
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I shall discuss only one form of heart disease, 
and that is the type resulting from rheumatism. 
Hlowever, the general advice that I shall give 
applies to all varieties of heart disease. Rheu- 
matic heart disease is the commonest type and 
is the form that usually attacks children or 
young adults, while its after-effects are fre- 
quently met with in middle life and old age. 

Rheumatism manifests itself in other ways 
than by swollen, red, stiff and painful joints. 
The term rheumatism includes also the disease 
known as acute rheumatic fever, sore throat and 
tonsillitis, wry-neck, lumbago, St. Vitus’ dance 
and growing pains, all of which are caused 
by the micro-organism that causes ordinary 
rheumatism. 


How Infection Enters the Body 


The presence of any of these conditions is a 
warning that the germ which causes rheumatic 
heart disease has found its way into the system 
and may at any time attack the heart; therefore 
immediate treatment is called for. A_ sore 
throat, a stiff neck or growing pains seem so 
commonplace that they are usually ignored, and 
not until the heart has been affected is medical 
advice sought. The infection that causes rheu- 
matism may enter the body through diseased 


tonsils, adenoids or decayed and _ abscessed 
teeth. 

It is obvious therefore that in order to avoid 
rheumatic heart disease one must eliminate 


rheumatism. Those who suffer :rom repeate« 
attacks of sore throat should have their tonsils 
and adenoids removed. The belief that children 
will outgrow their sore throats is unsafe, for 
a tonsil once diseased is always a menace. 
Even though heart disease does not occur, 2 
diseased tonsil remains a focus of infection. 
which may cause much ill health in adult lif 
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garden. 


A child’s fear of an opera- 
tion and the failure of the 
parents to insist on the re- 
moval of diseased tonsils 
have led to such a woful 
trail of misery, grief and ill 
health that I cannot be too emphatic in urging 
parents to heed their physicians’ advice on this 
subject. 

Decayed and abscessed teeth must be ex- 
tracted and a dentist must be consulted at regu- 
lar intervals to insure sound teeth. 

Special Precautions to Be Taken 

Special precautions must be taken in acute 
rheumatic fever to keep the patient at complete 
rest until the heart rate has remained normal for 
many weeks. Even such a slight exertion as 
raising the arm while in bed or sitting erect are 
factors in overstraining the heart already dam- 
aged by the virus of this disease. Patients 
allowed to leave their beds too soon or to shorten 
their days of convalescence are liable to irrep- 
arable heart damage, which might have been 
avoided. 

An early diagnosis of heart disease is most 
important in order to prevent further damage. 
If a person suspects something wrong with his 
heart, he should go at once to his physician. 
If he finds himself short of breath upon climb- 
ing stairs or if he feels fatigued after slight 
exertion, has pains in the chest, is conscious of 
a forcible and rapid heart beat, suffers from 
dizziness or slight swelling of the ankles, he 
should consult a doctor. He should not make 
his own diagnosis, for that would lead to much 
unnecessary worry, which is harmful to the 
‘eneral health. 

All these symptoms may frequently occur 
vithout heart disease, for there are many other 
liseases with similar signs, but when they are 


Three stages in the 
fight against heart dis- 
ease: bed, porch and 
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present, these manifesta- 
tions show that something 
is wrong. A physician can 
tell whether or not there is 
heart disease, and by mak- 
ing an early diagnosis he 
‘an do much to prevent additional damage. 

Occasionally a person is led to believe he has 
heart disease because of a murmur discovered 
during a life insurance examination. He should 
not allow the term murmur to frighten him, for 
a murmur is simply an unusual sound heard 
when listening to the heart with a stethoscope. 
It is often of harmless origin and disappears 
with age. It is of importance, however, to have a 
physician distinguish between accidental mur- 
mur and the murmur of valvular heart disease. 

If the heart is already damaged, certain pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent further injury. 
The old idea that one suffering from heart dis- 
ase is of necessity an invalid is as harmful as 
it is wrong. Only rarely need such a person 
be confined to bed; on the contrary, exercise is 
necessary, for if the arm and leg muscles become 
flabby without exercise, the heart muscle be- 
comes so, too. 

Walking Is Safest Exercise 

Exercise, however, must be limited to the 
heart’s capacity for work, in order not to over- 
strain that organ. Each heart case must be 
treated individually, and only a doctor can 
determine the amount of exertion that can be 
safely borne. 

In short, any effort followed by shortness of 
breath must be prohibited. The safest and most 
convenient form of exercise is walking on level 
ground. Climbing stairs, walking up a hill, 
lifting heavy weights, running or swimming are 
all likely to overstrain the heart, as are of course 
all the more violent sports like baseball, basket- 
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ball, tennis and football. On the other hand, 
dancing, skating and golf, if indulged in in 
moderation, are beneficial. 

Heart patients who dwell on upper floors 
unless served by elevators must seek quarters 
on the ground floor in order to escape daily stair 
climbing. For the same reason the surface cars 
should be used instead of elevated or subway 
lines. 

The average person with heart disease is 
capable of making a living and should be kept 
employed not only for economic reasons, but 
also because of the effect on his morale. He 
need not become a burden to his family or the 
community, as is so often the case. There are 
many trades and occupations suitable for one 
afflicted with heart disease, and those in need of 
proper employment may consult the social 
service department of one of the heart disease 
clinics in the larger cities, at which information 
as to suitable vocations will be gladly given. 

As in exercise and sports, so in occupation, 
one must adjust his work to avoid heart strain. 
For example, a blacksmith or iron worker 
should seek the job of a watchman, and a wait- 
ress who must lift heavy trays should become a 
cashier in a restaurant. 

A housewife who has heart disease, as a rule, 
may continue most of her household duties, pro- 
vided she eliminates stair climbing, laundering, 
moving furniture or lifting heavy weights. 


Foods Should Be Plain 


Persons with heart disease should eat plain, 
wholesome, easily digested food. Overloading 
the stomach places an added burden on the 
heart, and therefore it is better to eat four small 
meals rather than three full meals. One should 
not drink more than one glass of liquid with a 
meal; this includes soup. Tea, coffee and 
alcohol are forbidden, as are rich sauces, delica- 
tessen foods or highly spiced articles of diet. 
Meat should be eaten at least once daily, unless 
forbidden by the physician. 

The sufferer should avoid overweight or 
underweight; for that reason he should weigh 
himself at regular intervals and regulate the 
diet according to his weight. It is best to have 


| 
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one bowel movement daily, to get at least tei 
hours’ rest in bed and, if possible, one hour's 
rest in a reclining position after the midday 
meal. Bedroom windows should be kept open 
and the rest of the house well ventilated. 

Drugs are rarely needed in the treatment of 
heart disease and should never be taken unless 
on a physician’s advice. Self-medication is 
always a harmful practice but doubly so in dis- 
eases of the heart. 

A person with heart disease is more suscepti- 
ble to infections than a healthy person, and 
therefore should shun contact with the sick or 
with those suffering from colds or sore throats. 
If a cold or sore throat is contracted, he should 
go to bed at once and remain there until a doctor 
pronounces him cured. He should avoid getting 
chilled by sudden changes in the temperature; 
he should dress warmly in cold weather and 
keep the feet dry by wearing rubbers. Excite- 
ment and emotional upsets should be avoided, 
for they, like physical overexertion, may cause 
heart strain. 

Should Consult Doctor before Marriage 

The advisability of marriage is often ques- 
tioned by those suffering from heart disease, 
both by the parties most intimately concerned 
and by the physician consulted. I can only 
answer that query in a general way by saying 
that marriage with its added responsibilities 
may be safely undertaken in many cases, but 
never without first consulting a physician. He 
determines the degree of damage the heart has 
suffered and knows from experience to what! 
extent that heart can safely meet the demands 
of the marriage state. 

Another question frequently asked in relation 
to this subject is whether heart disease can be 
inherited. Disease of the heart cannot be 
inherited, but occasionally children are born 
with imperfectly developed hearts, just as chil- 
dren may be born with defects in other parts 
of the body, such as harelip and cross-eye. 

If the foregoing advice is followed, there is no 
reason why one should not live a life of useful- 
ness, comfort and of average length, in spite of 
one’s heart condition. 


ROIS 8: een nl 
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Ready for the descent of hungry hundreds upon the wholesome fare of a well conducted school lunchroom 


Food Education 


by Means of the 


School Lunch 


BY Emeline S. Whitcoinb 


N THE light of what has been proved by 
scientific experiment on animals in regard 
to the nutritional values of a proper focd 
supply, one need not hesitate to say that 

food education is the main artery contributing 
to school health. Food education is possible for 
all children through the school lunch. Such 
teaching unfortunately has been almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

There are several reasons for this. The first 
is lack of interest because of ignorance on the 
part of school officials concerning the value of 
food education. A second reason may be found 
in the American’s great desire to make all 
undertakings profitable. Many school cafeterias 
have been made not only to maintain them- 
selves but to make enough for all repairs, 
replacements, up-keep and salaries. Then, too, 
they are often in the hands of the untrained and 
illiterate. 

A recent striking example of ignorant super- 
vision was observed in a city, supposedly pro- 
gressive in educational lines. The cafeteria 
director, who had had an education extending 
not much beyond the fourth grade, with her 
assistants, produced well cooked foods mostly 
of the American type. The menu consisted of 
meat, potatoes, white bread, gravy, candy, ice 
cream and pie. One watched with the utmost 
consternation the lines of boys and girls file by, 


carrying plates heaped with generous servings 
the meat, potatoes, bread and pie a la mode. 

Cooked vegetables were almost entirely 
ignored and the few salads arranged on the 
counter were overlooked. Behind a few bottles 
of milk stood rows of bottles of pop. To my 
amazement, these vanished almost immediately, 
leaving the bottles of milk looking forlorn and 
ashamed. Chocolate covered doughnuts im- 
mersed in three, four and five servings of ice 
cream formed the entire luncheon of many a 
child. Large quantities of fudge had been pre- 
pared, and this disappeared almost as soon as it 
made its debut. 

Out of the 1,500 boys and girls observed in 
this cafeteria, few understood the meaning of 
proper food selection. The overweights in- 
varibly selected the starches and the sugars, 
while pop seemed to hypnotize the under- 
weights. 

In another high schcol cafeteria, miles away 
from the one just described, and presided over 
by a trained worker, conditions were just as 
bad, if not worse. The cafeteria director's 
hands were tied because the school board 
demanded that the cafeteria make money to be 
used in assisting other cafeterias that were not 
self-maintaining. 

In this school, I saw boys select for their 
luncheon potatoes, spaghetti, biscuits and dry 
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Almost tearfully, the director explained 


pie. 
was not wanted in that 


that food education 
school. 

Cafeteria proceeds are used for all sorts of 
things ranging from physical education equip- 
ment to maintaining health clinics. Yet its own 
contributions to the health education of the 
school are too often completely disregarded. 

Despite this oversight and neglect, the school 
cafeteria, if directed by a scientifically trained 
person and supported by school officials and 
faculty, may become the greatest health educa- 
tional laboratory in the whole school system. 

This is not a fantastic dream, for it has been 
realized in a number of places. But it requires 
splendid organization, concerted cooperation 
from the highest to the lowest school official and 
faculty member, and the ability to secure from 
school children participation in sound nutrition. 
Such an undertaking calls for managerial 
strength and the power to interest children, 
through graphic illustrations, in health factors 
of vital concern to them. The task is more 
complicated than it appears, for most children 
would “ruther eat what they would ruther.” 
Special training in selling food facts is needed. 

Charts, posters and photographs all are effec- 
tive in this undertaking, but it may be neces- 
sary to resort to the biological method of teach- 
ing food facts. 

A number of schools in Texas aroused the 
interest of their entire communities through 
animal experiments conducted by the high 
school home economics students in showing that 
“food does make a difference.” The object of 
the experiment, described in the April number 
of HyGers, was to impress on the children in the 
grades the effect that candy, coffee, coca-cola, 
chili and milk have on the growth and general 
well being of animals. These experiments suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the interests of whole com- 
munities, and this interest was typified by the 
increasing attention given by the press. Spec- 
tacular advertising was given to the project, and 
the objective was realized, for it not only 
reached the children but the parents as well. 


Lunchroom a Social Behavior Laboratory 


A school cafeteria should not only be regarded 
as the health center of the school but the social 
behavior laboratory as well. Opportunities for 


the expression of proper health habits, personal 
hygiene, good conduct toward neighbors, self- 
control, unselfishness, promptness and thought- 
fulness are not afforded by any other school 
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agency to the extent that can be found in the 
school cafeteria. 

This statement is supported by the cafeteria 
director of the Frank Ashley Day Junior High 
School of Newtonville, Mass., who says in Schoo! 
Life that the lunchroom provides a_ splendi<d 
opportunity to develop some of the real objec- 
tives of education by the training it gives in: 

1. Health and physical development, through 
its development of every day hygiene, both per- 
sonal and public: (a) by itself working for the 
public health in its method of handling the food 
and sterilizing the dishes and silver; (b) by its 
training in the appreciation of the part right 
food plays in its relation to health, and (c) by 
trying to create an appreciation of good table 
manners and a wholesome atmosphere. 

2. Worthy citizenship, through the function- 
ing of the student patrol and student helpers. 

3. Ethical character, by giving the student 
patrol real opportunity to function and the stu- 
dent body an opportunity to develop. 

Does it not seem that any school agency that 
can make such valuable contributions to the 
goal of education ought to be brought to the 
surface and at least serenaded with a bit of 
God’s sunshine and surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of cleanliness, fresh air and good cheer? 
Dark, musty, ill-smelling, basement lunchrooms 
are fortunately decreasing, but this problem 
should have equal recognition along with safe 
water supply and sewage disposal. In new 
school buildings, the cafeterias are often found 
on the top floor, many times due to the vigilance 
of a home economics worker who is on her job. 


Should Not Attempt to Make Profit 


No school board would expect to make money 
from selling books to the children or from any 
other school activity. No other school depart- 
ment earns the money to paint, varnish, scrub, 
repair and replace the school equipment or 
furnishings. Certainly the food should pay for 
itself and for a certain degree of the up-keep, 
but there is reason in all matters. 

If the school lunchroom is capable of con- 
tributing to the foremost objective in education, 
then is it not worthy of the combined support of 
all of us? For here is a tangible, valuable 
school agency not to be exploited, but to be 
given a conspicuous place in any school health 
education program, so that we can actually put 
into practice what Gladstone preached, “In the 
health of the people lies the strength of the 
nation.” 
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HE com- 
mitment 
of a _ per- 
son suffer- 
ing from mental 
disease to an in- 
stitution designed 
especially for the 
care of such cases 








the jurors preju- 
diced. <At times 
they misinterpret 
the decision of the 
court and_ insist! 
for an_ indefinite 
period that the 
hospital is acting 
illegally in hold- 
ing them after the 














is not so simple as 
one might expect. 
Every state in the 


Union has laws 
regarding such 


commitment 
which, though 
theoretically — de- 
vised to conserve 
the best interests 
of the unfortunate 
sufferer, work out 
practically to his 
disadvantage in 
more instances than to his advantage. 

The statutes in many states provide for the 
admission of the mentally ill person to a hos- 
pital for a period of observation, at the end of 
which he must appear in court, where his mental 
condition is considered by a jury and he is 
either committed to the hospital for treatment 
or discharged to the care of his family or per- 
haps merely on his own responsibility. The 
patient is thus presumably protected from being 
railroaded into an institution by unscrupulous 
relatives. 

The effect on mental patients of enforced 
appearance in a public court is various. Some 
few rejoice in what they believe to be an oppor- 
tunity to prove their soundness of mind before 
an unprejudiced audience. These patients are 
often greatly enraged by their return to the hos- 
pital, feeling that the trial has been unjust and 


(Ohe Mental Patient 
before the Court 


BY L. D. HUBBARD i i 


court has dis- 
charged them. 
Worst of all, they 
hold serious 
grudges against 
the relatives who 
have been forced 
to testify concern- 
ing their conduct 
before admission 
hospital 
and are often un- 
willing to have 
anything to do with them for months afterward. 
Then there are others whose malady is of 
such a nature that any chance to appear before 
an audience is a source of pleasure. The 
courtroom is always crowded with those curious 
folk who seem to have nothing to occupy their 
time or their minds, and they drift in on the 
days set apart for lunacy trials to see what 
“lunatics” look like. Before this heterogeneous 
mob the manic patient obtains a maximum of 
enjoyment because his loquacity and his over- 
activity thrive on publicity. These patients do 
not suffer from the experience, but their 
relatives, who are required to be present, are 
often greatly humiliated and mortified when 
they see the patient making himself foolishly 
conspicuous. 
Other patients, too absorbed in fantasy to 
keep in touch with reality, are unimpressed by 
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the court proceedings. They go through the 
trial almost unaware of the environment, the 
crowd of curious onlookers or the testimony of 
doctors and family. The affair means nothing 
to them, but to their relatives again it is a 
humiliation that an unsympathetic crowd should 
crane necks to see the patient in so abnormal a 
condition. 

Many patients, however, suffer untold distress 
from the time they receive the paper summoning 
them to appear in lunacy court. There is a 
common feeling that it is a disgrace to appear 
in court, whatever the cause, and they feel it 
unjust that, having committed no crime, they 
must be thus disgraced. They ask piteously, 
“But what am I accused of?” and receive no 
consolation from the statement on the summons 
that they are charged with being a “lunatic.” 

Others accept the suggestion of the court sum- 
mons and believe that they must have com- 
mitted some crime of which they are unaware 
and for this supposed crime they suffer agonies 
of remorse. This happens to patients who 
already harbor self-accusatory ideas, and it 
tends to strengthen the hold of their delusions. 

atients who had a _ hopeful attitude on 
admission to the hospital, who looked forward 
to recovery in the near future and were 
encouraged to make every effort to help them- 
selves are sometimes so cast down and over- 
whelmed by the court proceedings that they 
lose all ambition and forfeit all that they have 
gained in their few weeks of treatment. They 
feel that they have now been branded before 
the world as insane, that their condition is 
known to every one, and that they will never 
be accepted as normal healthy citizens again. 


Jury Ignorant of Mental Disease 


Of course not all patients are returned to the 
hospital. The jury of twelve men, ignorant of 
mental disease, incapable of comprehending the 
social difficulties liable to result from the pre- 
mature release of a mentally ill patient, listens 
to the physician, to the relatives and perhaps to 
a lawyer, looks at and perhaps listens to the 
patient, and renders a decision that turns the 
patient out into the community or permits him 
to undergo further treatment in the hospital. 
The jurors are sympathetic, they are sorry for 
the patient and listen to his testimony with more 
attention than to that of the relatives and phy- 
sicians, Whom they are more than likely to 
regard with suspicion. They take the laudable 
attitude that depriving a man of his freedom is 
a serious matter, but they disregard the fact that 
giving a man his freedom is also a serious mat- 
ter if he is suffering from a mental illness. 

-atients suffering from depressions can often 
rouse themselves sufficiently to present an 
excellent appearance on the witness stand. 


Memory is intact, attention can be held, and 
often enough the patient can give a plausible 
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reason for his downcast expression. His 
behavior in the court may present nothing ou! 
of the ordinary save a slowness of thought anc 
action too slight to impress the mind of a per 
son inexperienced in psychiatry. The release 
of such a patient is dangerous in the extreme, 
for a wave of deeper depression is only too often 
accompanied by attempts at self-destruction. In 
the deepest states of depression the patient is 
unable to carry out his suicidal wishes, but as 
he improves and becomes more normal in 
appearance and actions, a depressive wave finds 
him the master of sufficient energy to consum- 
mate the act of annihilation. 

A woman in such a condition was discharged 
by the court and returned to her home in what 
appeared to be excellent condition. Waking 
arly the next morning, however, she was over- 
whelmed with a sense of hopelessness and 
despair, dressed herself and crept from the 
house to end her misery by hurling herself into 
the river. 

Others who are often declared by the jury to 
be of sound mind are the paranoid patients, 
those who believe themselves to be the victims 
of persecutions perpetrated by one or more 
enemies. They can present their beliefs in such 
a light that the inexperienced must inevitably 
say: “That is peculiar, but it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. It sounds as if it must 
be true.” Thereupon the patient is released, 
the results depending on the other factors in 
the patient’s condition. 

For example, a woman patient told the court 
how she had been pursued and annoyed by a 
married man who finally won her affection and 
promised to marry her as soon as he could 
divorce his wife. Numerous witnesses told how 
she had bombarded this man with letters and 
telephone calls despite the fact that he was a 
busy man, happily married and unaware of her 
existence until she began the siege. Besides this, 
innumerable facts were brought out showing 
that her behavior had been erratic for years. 


Release May Be Disastrous 


The jury debated for some hours but eventu- 
ally came to the conclusion that she was of 
sound mind, so she was discharged and returned 
to her family, members of which were at 
their wits’ ends in their efforts to keep her out 
of trouble. A year passed and the papers 
announced her suicide, for her illness had 
progressed from one phase to another until she 
suffered from such horrible delusions of wicked- 
ness that she set fire to her bed in the hope of 
purifying her soul by fire. 

Instances without number might be cited in 
which the release of a mentally ill patient was 
followed by results of a more or less disastrous 
nature. Many patients so discharged by a jury 
of well-meaning but inexperienced citizens have 
to be returned to the hospital in the course of a 
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few months or even days. One woman has been 
discharged twice in this manner and is now 
keeping the community in an uproar with her 
delusional accusations against public ofticials 
and government departments. 


Start Habeas Corpus Proceedings 


But it is not only at the time of commitment 
that the court plays an important role. It is 
possible for a patient already committed to a 
lospital for mental diseases to obtain his release 
by means of habeas corpus proceedings. In 
these cases again the responsibility rests with 
the jurors, but they must sift and weigh the 
testimony of expert alienists on both sides and 
sce their way through the maze of acrimonious 
debate between the opposing lawyers. It is 
understood before the trial that the psychiatrists 
on the hospital staff believe the patient to be in 
need of further hospital care, else he would 
already have been discharged on the insistence 
of those instituting the proceedings. 

By means of habeas corpus proceedings 
patients are released who are a source of danger 
to themselves and to the community. Patients 
who have committed atrocious crimes may be 
discharged on the ground that they have 
recovered from the illness in the course of 
which the acts of violence were committed, 
although the physicians know that the appar- 
ent improvement is no guaranty against further 
criminal activity. Men who have committed 
hold-ups, forgeries, rape or murder may be 
allowed to return to their places in society, 
when only an opportunity is necessary to make 
them commit new offenses. 

To make the situation worse, there are law- 
vers so unscrupulous that they search out cases 
in which to institute such proceedings without 
consulting family or friends. A man who has 


made threats against the life of his wife may 
be returned to her home without her knowledge 
through the agency of a lawyer who is looking 
for a fee regardless of consequences. 

Not long ago a man suffering from an organic 
psychosis was released through habeas corpus 
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proceedings. His wife had had him committed 
only after he had repeatedly threatened her 
with a revolver, and she was terrified when he 
appeared at home again. In a few days he had 
behaved in such a violent manner that he was 
arrested and returned to the hospital, where his 
lawyer immediately started new habeas corpus 
proceedings. Fortunately the trial was delayed 
by technicalities so that the patient is still in the 
hospital, where it is essential that he remain for 
the safety of himself and the community in 
which he lived. 

Laudable as are the motives underlying the 
present laws governing commitment to mental 
hospitals and appeal from such commitment, 
there are many disadvantages in their practical 
application. Jury trials undoubtedly have their 
place, but it is unfortunate that in many slates 
no patient can receive care for any protracted 
period in a public hospital for mental diseases 
without appearing in a public court, having his 
case discussed before a morbid crowd and his 
sanity determined by a jury of well-meaning 
but untrained men. 

Shyster Lawyers Are Busy 

Habeas corpus proceedings, too, have their 
uses, but the harm that has come from the 
release of persons suffering from serious mental 
illness is incalculable. The lawyer who will 
seek out such cases for the sake of the fee will 
stop at nothing to secure his clients discharge 
and will raise objections and interrupt witnesses 
until the jury has no opportunity to get a clear 
idea of the situation or size up the patient. 

Mental illness is a complex thing and cannot 
be described in a sentence. Nor can a question 
concerning mental troubles be answered with an 
unqualified Yes or No. A habeas corpus trial 
to be fair to the patient must be conducted in 
such a way that the jury can be made to under- 
stand not only how the patient acts at the 
moment but how he has thought and acted 
previously, as well as how he is liable te act 
in the future as a result of the mental illness 
from which he suffers. 
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“Nelagony, or Good Water,” is the title of a prize health play written by an Oklahoma school girl, 
Anemone Pemberton. 


. Playing, for Health 


By Means of 


a Health Play Contest* in Hish Schools 


‘BY Elizabeth Cole 


Two prisoners looked out from behind their bars; 
One saw the mud,—the other saw the stars, 


N THE little town of Pawhuska, Okla., a 
voung girl saw the stars. With a typhoid 
fever epidemic due to dirty water in an 
Indian settlement for its theme, a junior in 
the high school there created a unique and 
charming health play. She won a prize of $100. 
Anemone Pemberton, who has lived most of 
her life among the Osage Indians, wrote “Nela- 
gony, or Good Water,” a play that was described 
by Dr. J. Mace Andress, one of the prize-award- 
ing judges, as “superior in beauty and in cre- 
ative and dramatic power, with its health 
message clear and emphatic.” 
The merits of the play were so enthusiastically 
recognized in the author’s own state that the 





* Conducted annually by the Child Health Education Service of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and organized by affiliated 
state tuberculosis and public health associations throughout the 
country It is open to junior and senior high schools, and to pri- 
vate and parochial schools of the same grade all over the country. 
A manual describing the rules governing the contest is furnished 
by these associations. 


Oklahoma health officer is planning to have it 
presented throughout the state, where he feels 
there is need for stimulating interest in typhoid 
immunization. 

“Nelagony” was chosen unanimously as the 
first prize play. It is a delightful portrayal of 
Indian beliefs and customs. There is real poetic 
feeling in many places and the incidental music, 
composed by the school music department, adds 
greatly to its charm. A negro valet introduces 
humor, and there is a love element. 

The plot is based on a white doctor’s discovery 
of the contaminated water that had caused the 
epidemic. The story deals with his subsequent 
difficulty in overcoming the tribe’s superstitions, 
but he finally vaccinates them all. The Indian 
beliefs regarding sickness are not wholly 
peculiar to that people, so the health message is 
applicable to all towns and cities in which 
infected water is a danger to life and in which 
the citizens need to be convinced that vacci- 
nation is a protection against typhoid. 
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Anemone’s play was given in the high school 
assembly hall at Pawhuska in March. For it is 
one of the rules of the contest that every play 
submitted must have been presented before an 
audience. One of the characters was played by 
a halfbreed Indian who knew Indian dances and 
whose father Redcorn beat the drum and sang 
for the dance of the medicine men. Bright 
costumes, many of which were lent by Indians, 
and a wigwam in a simple forest setting, 
created a truly Indian atmosphere. Eight 
leading characters and a tribe of about twenty- 
five Indian men, women and children made up 
the cast. 

The second prize play, “What Price Flies?” a 
clever musical comedy, was written by the stu- 
dents of the Girls’ High School of Atlanta, Ga. 
Its scene is laid in a country grocery store, and 
the health message is food clear'iness. Flies in 
sruesome black, buzzing around in the back- 
sround, are a warning to housewives who 
patronize careless and ignorant shop-keepers. 

The winners of the third prize, “What’s in a 
Dream?” worked out their play as a school 
project. The class of 1928 in the Newburyport, 
Mass., high school used this play as a vehicle to 
arouse community interest to the need for bet- 
tering educational conditions in that school. 
The play deals with personal hygiene for the 
modern girl and health habits for high school 
pupils in general. Partly as a result of the 
public interest which this play aroused in the 
community a new and adequate high school is 
to be built in Newburyport. Those pupils also 
saw the stars. 

The first play-writing contest for high schools 
was inaugurated by the National Tuberculosis 
Association two years ago. So much enthusiasm 
was aroused by this method of interesting high 
school students in health that the contest was 
repeated the following year. 

The plays as a whole in 1926 have shown a 
marked improvement both in the quality of sub- 
ject matter and in their dramatic construction. 
The contests have contributed something of 
value, not only to the individual pupils and 
communities that have entered, but also to the 
field of health play-writing as a whole. All 
educators appreciate the value of this method of 
teaching and have realized the popularity of 
dramatized health lessons and their more last- 
ing effect. 

It is expected that the third play-writing con- 
test, which will be held during the school year 
1926-1927, will bring forth even better results. 

Playing for health helps to make Jack a 
responsible boy and Jill an understanding girl. 
it helps to create an interest in important as 
well as pleasant matters for that age of adoles- 
cence when boys and girls may see the mud if, 
without a little guidance, they are not helped 
to see the stars. 
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A HEALTH PLAY 


Written and Produced at 


GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA GA. 





A musical comedy, written by members of the 
senior Class. 


Time of playing: 30 minutes. Q 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Mr. JONES, the grocer.......: \ lazy, unprogressive man a 
MARY, TO STOCET ES GROUMIIET 5 o.ok.cc cs ceccaess 


Pree er reer eT. An attractive “business” type 
First CUSTOMER......... A middle-aged woman: neat 
SECOND CUSTOMER..... .2 Also middle-aged, but not neat 
SEV ere rte ee A young, aggressive type 
YT ee An impressive professional man 


CHILDREN, any number 
Chorus, and Buzz Orchestra of Flies, any number 
SCENERY: 

None, except screens for background. 
PROPERTIES: 

Boxes, barrels, tables for counters, cheese, fruit, 

candy, and other “open” groceries, rubbish, broom, 

salesman’s sample case, samples of wrapped candy, 
sanitary packages of groceries, swatters and fly 
sprays, combs and buzzers for fly orchestra, any 
number of 6-inch “typhoid germs” made of paste- 
board and wire. 

COSTUMES: 

1. Flies: Long black robes, with hoods letting 
only faces show; long, tight sleeves; green 
wings attached to sleeves; large red eves 
attached to hoods; long sharp noses on hoods. 

Grocer: Faded overalls, torn shirt without 
collar, straggly beard. At end, clean shaven, 
with white collar, and coat. 

Mary: Simple, dainty morning dress. 

First Customer: Neat dark dress and shawl. 

Second Customer: Frowsy, rather dirty dress 
with “loud” hat. 

} Salesman: Rather “sporty” business suit. 

7. Dr. Cure: Morning coat, gray trousers, white 

vest. 

. Children: 


to 
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Boys in knickers or overalls: girls 


in gingham dresses. Some ragged and dirty, 
some neat and clean. 
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SCENE: Grocery store in which food is sold in bulk. 
Windows unscreened and dirty. Trash on_ floor. 
Barrels and boxes labeled “flour,” “sugar,” “pickles,” 
“lard.” Some are covered; the lids of some stand 
beside them on the floor. A large cheese and boxes 
of crackers and candy are open on a counter to left. 
An old broom leans against the counter. 

Time: The present. 


[Enter chorus of Flies, preceded by buzz orchestra, 
playing lustily on combs and “buzzers.” Orchestra 
stands at right of stage; chorus of Flies form semicircle 
in center of stage and sing, pantomiming song. They 
fly wildly about as they sing chorus. Orchestra buzzes 
only during chorus. At end of song, Flies go to differ- 
ent parts of store, leaning on articles of food. hey 
act in pantomime while characters talk. | 


“Save Your Sorrow for 


Fires [sing to tune of 
, 


Tomorrow” }: 


1. Any fly will say 
Starving doesn’t pay, 
Never pass up anything 
You can eat today. 
Wise as that mav be, 
The trouble is that we 
Are shut out of all the stores 
Except this one, you see. 


to 


But it’s not so bad, 

Here we’ve always had 

Lots to eat of everything 

Though customers get mad. 
Come on, brother flies, 

Open up your eyes, 

Help yourself to breakfast quick; 
Let each one grab a prize. 


[Chorus } 
Save your sighing, keep on flying, 
Eat a lot today. 
All the world was really made for flies— 
Any fly can see that if he tries. 
If we stay here we'll be gay here, 
In the filth we’ll play. 
Keep on singing, keep on winging, 
Spread more dirt today. 

[Flies scatter to different parts of store, leaning on 
articles of food. They act in pantomime while char- 
aclers talk. Enter Grocer, sleepily. He lazily opens 
barrels and boxes, then starts to go to sleep.) 

Grocer: I don’t feel much like working this morn- 
ing. Business is getting so bad though, guess Ill have 
to go on working. 

A Fly comes up and bites Grocer on the leg. He 
kicks at it and starts sweeping again. He peeps into 
barrel of sugar., 

Grocer: Ill have to order some sugar this morning. 
Sugar barrel is getting pretty low. 

‘He starts to move a box of prunes to sweep, but 
decides to sil on it a while. He puts his feet on the 
uncovered flour barrel and goes to sleep. Flies buzz 
oul and group around leader at center of stage. | 

First Fry: I wonder where Brother Ned is. He 
flew out the other day and has not returned. 

SECOND Fiy: I just know he was scooped up with 
some sugar and taken away. He liked that sugar so 
much. Listen, Brother Fly, he may have come back 
in the store when we weren’t looking. Yes, I know he 
was scooped up. 

Tuirp Fry: I’m almost sure he was drowned in the 
pickle barrel. I dreamed I saw him fall in. 

Fiies weeping, sing to tune of “Prison Song” |: 


1. Oh, we’ve lost our dear brother forever, 
He’s gone where we'll see him no more. 
He was swatted, or caught on a paper, 
Or drowned like so many before. 


2. He was snatched in his youth from among us, 
He was killed as he flew in his prime. 
Oh, how he could spread germs to humans, 
What tracks he could make in the slime! 
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3. If ever a fly was a champion, 
It was he as he led us to dirt. 
We will ne’er see his like as a nuisance— 
He delighted with danger to flirt. 





4. Oh, brother, return yet—we miss you, 
And hope you’re not really dead; 
We will save all the best dainties for you, 
And heap riches sweet on your head. 

[Enter Mary. Flies scatter in terror, then group in 
corners of the room; they act a fear pantomime as 
Mary talks, but show delight when the Grocer talks 
Mary runs to remove her father’s feet from the barrel. 
She covers other barrels, and starts sweeping. | 

Mary: The very idea! His feet on the flour barrel! 
I wish there were no barrels. We could have packages 
just as well. Oh, those terrible flies, they are eating 
the cheese! 

[She starts after the Flies. They make faces at her, 
and go back. She shakes her father; he awakes and 
stares at her. | 

Mary: Father, I don’t see why you insist on having 
these old barrels and buckets. The flies are taking the 
place. I think it’s simply awful, and you'll be to blame 
if we all die of typhoid or some other disease just as 
bad, if not worse. 

Grocer: Now don’t bring your conversation to that 
dude of a salesman with his sanitary packages. Pity 
he can’t start a store to hold his old packages and stuff. 

Mary: I’m sure that if he had a store it would have 
more trade than this thing. [She looks about store. 

Grocer: Flour is flour and cheese is cheese, whether 
it’s wrapped up in papers or not. My flour is just as 
clean as his, that salesman you’re in love with. 

Mary: Father! 

Grocer: You’re in love with him all right. 

Mary: But, father, so much dirt gets into things the 
way they are. 

Grocer: Well, if you can’t stand the dirt you can 
clean things up a bit while Jim is sick. It won’t hurt 
I wonder when he’s gonna be able to come back 


you. 
to work. 
Mary: Jim might be here right now, cleaning things 


up, if you had had things in packages and cared enough 
to keep things really clean. I can’t keep it clean with 
all these old flies. I tell you, the nasty things carry 
all kinds of diseases! 

Grocer: Ah, naw. 

Mary: They do and, father, we are losing trade too. 
People are not as they used to be. They want things 
that are insured against germs. They simply go to a 
store where they can get these things. We are living 
in 1926, and not back in 1900. I think that is when 
you started this ancient thing, isn’t it? Oh, why can’t 
you see that we must keep up with the times? We must 
do our part to keep down these awful diseases. 

Grocer: Talking about trade, weren’t you? Well, 
we'll have plenty today (laughs). I’m giving candy 
That ought to make the children come here to 


away. 
buy groceries. We'll have trade today! 
Mary: Where did you get the candy to give away? 


Grocer: Oh, I’m using that old stuff I couldn’t sell. 


It’s been here for months. It’s pretty good to give 
away. 
Mary: Oh, father, you don’t mean you are going to 


let little children eat that mess of germs! I’m almost 
glad Jim is away. Now that I’ve come to help you I 
think I see why he is sick. 

[Mary goes out, carrying the broom.) 

Grocer: That girl, that girl! I’ve run this store 
longer than she’s been on this earth. ITI’ve always 
ma—de— 

‘He goes to sleep again. 
indignation meeting. 

First Fry: Mary would starve us if she were here 
all the time. 


Flies creep out and hold 
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SECOND FLy: Yes, it’s nice that she goes off and lets 
is stay with Mr. Jones and Jim. I wonder where Jim 
is. He was good to us. He left the candy bucket open 
for us all the time. 

Tuirp Fiy: I heard Mr. Jones say that he was going 
to give the candy away. We'll have some nice new 
andy, then. We can cover it with germs too. Gee, 
we'll have a good time! 

‘First Customer enters. She stands waiting for 
some one lo wait on her. She sees how dirty every- 
thing is. Flies swarm back into corners. 

Finst CustToMEeR: Why, I'll not trade here. It’s too 
dirty. Where’s the grocer? [She turns and sees him 
usleep.| Well, I ought to steal everything and dump 
it in the street! 

‘She gathers up her skirts and leaves. Flies pretend 
to chase her out. As they cluster around the door, 
making faces at her, the Lost Brother returns. All wel- 
come him gladly, with much buzzing. 

Lost Brorner Fty: Here I come! Yum, yum, yum! 
Look what I brought you. Some nice food from Jim! 


‘He distributes some pieces of food, attached to 
which are huge spider-like creatures labeled “Typhoid 
germs.” The Flies toss them about gaily. Fly chorus 
forms in semicircle, Lost Brother Fly sings solo; others 
join in chorus. Vigorous pantomime during song. 


Lost BrotHer FL Ly [sings to tune of “Yes, Sir, That's 
My Baby’): 


1. Where’ve I been, you ask me? Say, 
I’ve been visiting Jim today. 
Can’t you see I wasn’t dead at all? 
It’s poor Jim that’s ’bout to die 
Got the typhoid (so have I), 
But typhoid germs don’t hurt a fly at all! 


2. T ate dinner with him too— 
See, he sent these pets to you. 
We’ll just spread ’em all around the store. 
That’s the kind of little tricks 
Flies know best just how to fix. 
If these give out, we'll all go back for more. 
3. I’ve been swimming in the gutter, 
Now Ill skate upon the butter. 
Who’ll come join me in that lively cheese? 
Old man Jones stays fast asleep 
Though his daughter’s pretty deep 
Come along, let’s banquet at our ease, 


[Chorus—all sing’ 
Yes, sir, here’s our brother, 
No, sir, ain’t no other 
Yes, sir, here’s our brother now! 
Yes, ma’am, he’s the bad one 
No, ma’am, not the sad one 
Yes, ma’am, we’re united now! 
By the way, by the way, 
When we see that salesman we'll say: 
Yes, sir, here’s our brother, 
No, sir, ain’t lost nuther, 
Yes, sir, here’s our brother now! 


The Flies finish scattering the typhoid germs, then 
‘calter over stage, and go to sleep against walls, on 
lable, barrels, etc. Enter Second Customer. Grocer 
wakes, stretches, and gets up to wail on her. | 


Grocer: Well, if it isn’t Mrs. Blake! How’s Jim? 
llope he’ll soon be able to come back to work. 

SECOND CusToMER: Jim isn’t getting along as well as 
| thought he ought to. He’s very sick, and I’m afraid 
he'll have to stay at home for a long time after he is 
ible to be up. He’s mighty weak now. 

Grocer: Well, I’m sorry Jim is so sick. Is there 
something for you? 

SEcoND Customer: Yes, I want 50 cents’ worth of 
sugar, and some cheese; about a pound, please. 

‘The Grocer gets the sugar from the uncovered barrel, 
and the cheese from the piece the Flies have been on.} 


Seconp Customer: Add this to my account, please. 
Mr. Jones, you don’t look very well yourself, 

Grocer: No, I feel like I’m taking some kind of 
fever. I'm sleepy all the time. 

SECOND CUSTOMER: You need a doctor. I'll send 
Dr. Cure over to see vou when he comes to see Jin 
I think he’ll be there when I get back. 

She goes oul. Enter Salesman, with sample case. 


SALESMAN: Good morning. Fine day, isn’t it? 


What'll you need today? Make me a big order, [I'm 
ready for it. 


Grocer: Not anything I want, unless you've got a 
barrel of sugar and a bucket of candies. 

SALESMAN: No, I haven’t either of those, but I'v 
something much nicer. I have these wrapped candies. 
[Shows inside of sample case. And I have sugar it 


5 pound packages, or in 10 pound sacks. No dirt « 
get into it, or 

Grocen: Young man, don’t talk like that to me | 
know what I’m gonna buy, and il’s not any of that 
package stulf, 





Two buzzing flies. 


[Enter Mary. She has a swatter, and swats at flies. 
They wake up, and collect at back of slage. 

Mary: Oh, hello! Have you been here long? My, 
what is that noise? [Enaler the children, running in 
from the street. 

First Cuitp: Mr. Jones, Mama wants a dime’s worth 
of pickles. And could we all have some of the candy 
you were going is give away? 

Grocer: Sure, help yourselves. Right over there. 

[He shows them the candy with the typhoid germs 
on tl. Flies act pleased. 

Mary: Children, don’t eat that! It’s not clean. 
You'll catch all kinds of diseases. [Mary looks at 
Salesman. They were promised the candy. What 
are we to do? 

‘Salesman opens sample case, and gives them some 
of the wrapped candies.. 

SALESMAN: Here, children, take these. They are 
much better, and are clean too. 

[They take it and start to go. 

Grocer [furious’: Tll show vou how to meddle with 
my business! 
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He is very angry, and starts to strike Salesman, 
but is too weak, and suddenly faints. Flies start 
forward, but rush back terrified as Doctor enters. | 


Mary: Oh, doctor, what is the matter with my 
father? [Shakes him.} Oh, what is the matter? 

' Salesman lifts Grocer from the floor.] 

Doctor ‘disgusted with appearance of store): 
There’s no telling what ails him. May be sleeping 
sickness. You’ve got enough flies for anything. I'd 
not be surprised at his having almost anything, in 
here. I see now what has caused so much sickness 
in this neighborhood. I'll have to report this place 
at once. 

Mary: Oh, my poor father! 

Doctor: Young man, help me get him to my car. 

[Salesman and Doctor carry Grocer out to car. 
Salesman returns alone. | 

Mary: Oh, I hope—I don’t know what I hope! He 
may even die. 

[Mary sits down and cries.] 

SALESMAN: Oh, I don’t think so. [He comes over 
to comfort Mary. He’s too tough to die [ aside). 

SALESMAN AND Mary [sing to tune of “Tea for Two’’}: 


1. Picture how this place would be, 
Just nice and clean, with you and me, 
Just me with you, and you with me, alone; 
No flies around us, no old man to hound us, 
Just customers coming, with business humming; 
We’d soon have it known dear, that we were on 
our own, dear— 


to 


Furies [interrupting : 

You’re so smart—just have a heart! 

Please don’t forget, it’s not yours yet; 

The old man’s way is good enough for us. 

He’s our friend, but you’re in dutch, 

And so your plans don’t count for much; 

Just can your fuss, it doesn’t bother us! 
Buzz, buzz, buzz— 


Mary: The inspector will be here from the board 
of health, and will report father. What can I do? 

SALESMAN: Let me help you, and we’ll clean this 
place out. I have my samples out in the truck by the 
sidewalk. We could take all this out and stock up 
with what I have. I could get more sent out right 
away. What do you say? 

Mary: Oh, fine! Let’s start. 

‘They carry the old stock out at back. Flies are in 
despair. Children reenter, Mary and Salesman return. | 

SALESMAN: Well, I’ve seen some of you before. 

Finst Cuitp: We want some more candy. 

Mary: Let’s get them to help us for some more 
candy. Do you want to help us, children? 

ALL THE CHILDREN: Yes, let’s get rid of the flies! 

Mary: Yes, if you could! 

SALESMAN: I have some fly guns out in the truck. 
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‘Flies are terrified., Wl get them for the children. 
He runs out, and returns with them and with packages 
of groceries. All the children take the guns and dance 
after the Flies. The Flies sing as the children swat and 
spray them. They die gradually, all flopping at the 
end. The Salesman and Mary are stocking the shelves 
as the children swat the Flies. | 
Fiies [sing to tune of “If You Knew Susie’): 
1. We are in a hectic situation 
Starved and swatted out of house and home. 
Help! Such a blow 
Has laid us low 
We'll never live to moan. 


2. All we did was give the kiddies typhoid, 
And enjoy the garbage in the store. 
Now it’s all clean 
It’s clear to be seen 
Flies can’t live here any more. 


[Chorus] 


Gosh. We don’t kno-o-w 

Where we can go-o. 

Oh! oh! oh! What can we do? 

There’s no place mo-ore 

Like this old sto-ore. 

Oh! oh! Holy fly-traps, what a bo-ore! 

We’ve been merry, but now we’re blue; 

We've lived high, but now we know at last we’re 
through; 

For we’ve been beaten, our last feast’s eaten, 

Oh! oh! what can we do? 

[Last of Flies falls dead. Enter Doctor and Grocer. 
Grocer is clean and wide awake. | 

Doctor: I don’t think your father was as bad off 
as we thought he was. |Mary hugs father.) I thought 
he might be a typhoid carrier. He isn’t; but a bath 
and a physical examination didn’t hurt him any and 
scared him wide awake. [Looking about) What a 
change in the looks of this place! Must have been 
doing some quick work here too! 

Mary: Father, are you all right? [Pulling at the 
lapels of his coat.) Now, don’t you like things the 
way they are? 

Grocer: Yes, it all looks nice, but I’m getting too 
old, and you can’t teach an old dog new tricks. Yes, 
it looks nice; but you’ll have to run it. You, and this 
du— I mean—your friend, the Salesman. You are 
young, and can keep up with the times. 

ALL [sing to tune of “Show Me the Way to Go 
Hlome” 


This is the way to keep store; 
We've got everything just right. 
We've swatted all the flies, and killed all 
the germs, 
And covered the food up tight. 
Whatever was wrong before 
Will now be wrong no more; 
You'll always find us busy now, 
‘Cause this is the way to keep store! 


TABLEAU. 
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Plain Facts 


HEALTH NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Almost every one has a 
How We Catch belief as to the cause of 
Common Colds catching a cold and has a 

method of treatment that he 
thinks will cure it. Among the more common 
secondary factors usually mentioned are sitting 
in a draft, changing from winter to summer 
underwear, going from a hot room to a cold 
one, and getting the feet wet. The cures include 
the use of a warm foot bath, a hot bath, a cold 
bath, lots of fresh air, no fresh air, eating of 
onions, carrots or celery, and a half dozen other 
methods based on some grandmother’s advice 
or a superstition. 

Most physicians believe that colds are trans- 
mitted from one person to another by the inter- 
mediation of a germ as yet unidentified, and that 
one is likely to catch cold particularly if he has 
been in a draft or has otherwise been exposed 
fo some change of external temperature. 

Dr. D. F. Smiley of Cornell University, after 
an investigation of common colds among the 
students of that school, concluded that it is 
impossible to prove that overexercise, cold 
baths, loss of sleep, drafts, kind of underwear 
worn, mouth breathing, the kind of shoes worn 
in wet weather, sweating after exercising, or the 
removal of tonsils or adenoids are factors in 
catching cold. 

More recently Dr. William H. Barrow of 
Stanford University concluded after a study of 
colds in that institution that the various systems 
of heating such as coal stoves, steam heat, 
casoline, oil stoves or no heat at all did not 
seem to influence in any way the number of 
colds caught by the students. He also found 
that students caught cold just as easily whether 
they slept on a sleeping porch, in a well venti- 
‘ated room or a poorly ventilated room. 

Finally, his statistics showed that persons who 

ame to California from other climates had just 


about Health 


and Disease 


as many colds in California as when they were 
athome. In other words, climate is not a factor 
of great importance in the catching of a cold, 


Of all of the enemies of man- 
kind so far as the transmis- 
sion of disease is concerned, 


The Rat as a 
Disease Carrier 
the insects are of course 
most deadly; but in the severity, the dangers 
and the general distastefulness of the diseases 
spread, the rat may well claim first place. 

The rat is particularly associated with the 
dissemination of plague, a disease that includes 
the bubonic form, which is serious, and_ the 
pneumonic form, which is almost invariably 
fatal. The disease seizes on the rodents and 
produces epidemics among them, which in turn 
are transmitted to man. In every epidemic 
that has occurred throughout the world, mice 
and rats have been trapped and have been 
identified as the source of the disease. The rat 
proofing of wharves and ships has to a large 
extent tended to prevent the entrance of plague 
into American ports. 

The next step has been a study of the habits 
of rats with a view to attacking them by a more 
intimate knowledge of their nature and of their 
lives. Dr. W. Rodier of Melbourne, Australia, 
has conceived the view that the proper method 
of eliminating the rats is by setting free all male 
‘ats caught and killing the females. It is his 
belief that this system will invariably result in 
a disappearance of the breed. Of course, the 
only method of proving this would be to try it, 
and health officers are not sufficiently convinced 
of its value to put it into effect. They prefer to 
kill every rat caught with the hope that no 
carrier of plague will escape. 

Other observers have studied the diseases of 
rats with a view to discovering one that might 
affect that species without affecting the human. 
Unfortunately, there are many other species of 
animals like the rat to which the diseases of that 
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species may be transmitted. The fear of the 
spread of the diseases of rats among squirrels, 
rabbits, moles, the mongoose and similar ani- 
mals has been suflicient to deter the acceptance 
of this method. 


For years spinach has been 
recognized as a_ valuable 
food because it provides iron 
in considerable amounts, 
and because it is possible to prepare it in an 
appetizing form. But much more recently it 
has been found to be preeminent among the 
leafy vegetables in its vitamins. When it became 
apparent that these vitamins were of impor- 
tance for proper growth of the body and for 
freedom from disease, more attention began to 
be paid to spinach. The leaves of spinach con- 
tain vitamins A, B and C, and there has been 
discussion as to whether they do not also con- 
tain vitamin D, which is known as the anti- 
rickets vitamin. . 

Experiments to determine the presence of vita- 
inin D in spinach have just been undertaken 
by two women investigators, Drs. Harriette 
Chick and Margaret Roscoe of the Lister Insti- 
tute, London, the former known as one of the 
leading investigators of the world in this field. 
They confirmed at once observations made by 
the Americans, Hess and Weinstock, that young 
green wheat and fresh lettuce leaves will not 
prevent rickets in rats, but that when these sub- 
stances are submitted to ultraviolet rays from 
a lamp providing such rays, they develop the 
rickets-preventing power. 

Strangely enough, direct sunlight, which also 
provides ultraviolet rays when falling on green 
leaves, does not confer on them the rickets- 
preventing power. The exposure of children 
susceptible to rickets to either the ultraviolet 
ravs from an artificial source or that of the 
sun will prevent rickets. The investigators find 
it diflicult to explain why the sunlight varies in 
this quality, whereas the artificial lamp is suc- 
cessful, and they find the only possible expla- 
nation in the fact that the sun’s radiations are 
of a lesser degree of intensity or that the anti- 
rickets substances do not remain permanently 
in the growing leaf. 

Regardless of this somewhat technical fact, 
the investigators emphasize the great value of 
spinach for its vitamin A, which is strongly 
encouraging to growth. They point out that 


Vitamins 
in Spinach 


spinach grown in the open in winter, spring or 
autumn does not have antirickets properties, 
whereas that grown in midsummer has some of 
these properties, depending on the amount of 
the sun that reaches it directly. The antirickets 
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properties can be conferred on the spinach, 
however, by submitting it to ultraviolet rays 
from a mercury vapor quartz lamp. 

It is generally believed that the rickets pre- 
venting substances secure their results by chang- 
ing the manner in which the body takes care 
of calcium and phosphorus. Another woman 
worker, Dr. Margaret A. Boas, studied the effects 
of spinach particularly in relation to this prop- 
erty. She found, as have many other investli- 
gators, that the addition of cod liver oil to the 
diet results in an improvement in general health, 
and an increase of the entire growth of both 
the skeleton and the whole body. The bony 
skeleton is, of course, largely composed of cal- 
cium. When cod liver oil is given, there is a 
distinct rise in the amount of calcium retained 
in the body. 

When winter-grown spinach was added to the 
diet, there was an improvement in the well 
being and in the rate of growth of the animals 
because of the vitamins that it contains. The 
fact that it does not contain the rickets-prevent- 
ing properties became apparent, however, when 
it was found that the weight of the bony skeleton 
was not increased proportionately. 


In 1925, less than two-thirds 
Deaths from as many people died of 
Tuberculosis tuberculosis in the United 

States as perished from this 
cause in 1900, notwithstanding the fact that the 
population was almost twice as large. Esti- 
mating on the basis of registration area alone, 
the decrease was more than two-thirds in a 
population more than twice as large. 

Dr. Allen K. Krause points out that the death 
rate is 88 per 160,000, as contrasted with the 
rate of 202 per 100,000 in 1900. If the rate of 
that period had persisted, the accumulated mor- 
tality would have been almost five millions of 
people. The number of lives saved from tuber- 
culosis since 1900 is almost 1,500,000. A careful 
investigation of the rates year by vear shows 
a greatly decreased prevalence of this disease. 
A sharply declining curve indicates some factor | 
which accelerated the steady progress toward 
what might perhaps be called the point of 
minimum reduction. 

Since the great influenza epidemic of 1918. 
however, there has been this sharp break in the 
mortality curve, which has been explained 
according to various beliefs. It was suggested 
for instance that the epidemic carried away 
thousands of persons with tuberculosis at one 
stroke and thereby depleted the population that 
might have died in the years following from this 
cause. Dr. Krause is opposed to this view, and 
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resents figures to explain the reasons for his 
pservation. Nevertheless, since 1918 there have 
lied from tuberculosis about 375,000 fewer per- 
syns than would have died if the rate of 1918 
had continued. 

Dr. Krause believes that this diminishing 
incidence of the disease marks the culmination 
of numerous activities begun shortly after 1900 
and reaching their stride in 1919. He mentions 
among these the development of numerous 
sanatoriums which up to 1915 were only in 
process of preparation. He believes the sale of 
more than $1,000,000 worth of stamps, and 
indeed as many as $5,000,000 worth at Christmas, 
has materially contributed to the growth of these 
institutions, and has been used to advantage. 
Ile mentions the epidemics of acute diseases of 
the lungs, including influenza and pneumonia, 
which must have influenced the tuberculosis 
rates. His discussion is of interest as showing 
the manner in which the modern scientist 
endeavors to understand the factors governing 
the spread of disease. 


One of the most prominent 
questions before educators 
and physicians at this time 
concerns the proper instruc- 
tion of the child as to reproduction and _ the 
functions of his own body. The large majority 
of physicians believe that such instruction is 
best given to the child by the parents. Obvi- 
ously, many of the parents do not have any 
idea of how or what to tell the child. 

Of course, the child’s mind may be made 
ready for such information by instruction given 
in the schools. (Certainly by the time the child 
reaches high school, which is particularly the 
period when his sex interests are likely to 


Teaching 
About Sex 


become important, some information should be, 
given as to the proper attitude in these matters./ 


The satirical Samuel Butler said that mankind 
has ever been ready to discuss matters in 
inverse ratio to their importance, and this, says 
Dr. Albert Pfeiffer of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, is particularly true of sex education. 

Dr. M. J. Exner found that a large majority 
of boys get their first impressions about sex 
‘rom improper sources at an average of 
I'S years, and that these impressions often 
lcad to sex difficulties that might be avoided if 
‘he boys received information from four to six 
\ears earlier. 

A famous Norwegian investigator says that 
in the matter of sex education it is better to be 
‘ vear too early than an hour too late. Numer- 
ous Instances are recorded by medical investi- 
gators of the dissemination of venereal diseases, 
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or of the development of gross immorality in 
boys and girls from 12 to 15 years of age, 
because of lack of proper sex information 
Recently, in a city of less than 1,000 population, 
thirteen high school boys were excused from 
football training because they were infected 
with a common venereal disease. 

It is, of course, taken for granted that sex 
instruction will not prevent all of the cases of 
promiscuity, but the prevention of even the first 
incidence of venereal infection, or of gross 
immorality, is worthy of the cause. 

The entire matter of such education is still 
largely experimental. (Nevertheless, suflicient 
evidence is available to show that a certain 
amount of sex instruction in home and in 
school is desirable, and that sex instruction 
of both parents and teachers is necessary before 
thev will be properly equipped to carry such 
information to the children. PIn the churches 
opportunity lies waiting for impressing lessons 
that could be given with equal force in no other 
manner. It remains for psychologists and 
investigators to evolve some plan whereby all 
the body forces may be coordinated into a con- 
sistent and uniform course of instruction. 

M. F. 


FATALITIES IN HOSPITALS FROM 
INCOMPETENT “DOCTORS” 


Arte months ago in an Iowa hospital a 

young woman is reported to have died of 
diphtheria while being treated for “tonsillitis” 
by a chiropractor. More recently a boy is 
reported to have died in a Chicago hospiial 
from a mastoid operation, said also to have 
been performed by a chiropractor. 

soth of these deaths, if the facts are estab- 
lished, apparently were unnecessary and due to 
ignorance, incompetence or bungling. In_ the 
first case, a proper diagnosis and the use of anti- 
toxin would, in all probability, have promptly 
checked the disease. In the secend instance, 
granting that a proper diagnosis had been made 
and that the dangerous operation was neces- 
sary, the patient would have been safer in the 
hands of one familiar with the anatomy of the 
mastoid, who knew its close proximity to other 
vital structures and who, under competent 
teachers, had learned the indications for the 
mastoid operation and had developed skill in 
performing it. 

These two instances show conclusively the 
necessity for a complete medical training for 
those who are permitted to care for sick and 
injured people. They show also that a hospital 
should not be permitted to receive patients 
unless provision is made for their care by 
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reputable and properly qualified physicians. A 
hospital is intended to be and should be a place 
of sefety for the sick and the injured. Instead 
of this, if conscienceless or unqualified healers 
are admitted to its staff, the hospital becomes a 
place of actual menace. As a result of the first 
instance given not only did the healer’s patient 
die, but also all patients in the hospital were 
placed in danger through the admission of an 
unrecognized contagious disease. 

A hospital should not be permitted to function 
unless it admits to its staff only those physicians 
who are reputable; those who have been trained 
in the fundamental sciences, and those who have 
secured the essential experience through clinics 
and internships under the direction of com- 
vetent teachers. These qualifications are now 
obtainable in all reputable medical schools. A 
high moral and professional standard should 
be insisted on for those who are permitted to 


care for the sick and the injured. N. P. C. 


SWALLOWING LIVE FISH 

HE newspapers frequently record the find- 

ing within the stomach of a person, usually 
a young girl, of a live frog or fish, or some 
similar piscatory specimen. The story usually 
relates that the person in question swallowed 
an egg or a baby of the species and that develop- 
ment proceeded in the stomach to the point at 
which the full grown specimen began to cause 
symptoms. 

These stories, of course, have no basis except 
so far as they may be concerned with x-ray 
pictures of foreign substances in the stomach, or 
perhaps with second-hand accounts of the exis- 
tence of tapeworms. Prof. E. W. Gudger of the 
American Museum of Natural History has, how- 
ever, collected all the cases appearing in scien- 
tific literature in which persons have actually 
swallowed or inhaled live fish. On the coast of 
France, Italy, India and the far East, fishermen 
sometimes take live fish between their teeth and 
hold them while baiting a hook or freeing a net. 
Others kill fish by biting their heads off. In 
such instances, if one of the fins of the fish 
happens to stick the mouth or if the fish moves 
suddenly and the mouth of the fisherman opens, 
the fish may slide into the throat. 


Professor Gudger reports more than twenty 


cases in which death followed the sticking of a 
fish in the throat, it having interfered with the 
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breathing so that the patient strangled. In a 
few instances medical attention was secured in 
time. The physician opened the windpipe of 
the patient by surgery so that the swallower of 
the fish was able to breathe until the fish could 
be reduced to fragments and removed. 

M. F. 


THE FACTS ABOUT CANCER 


TEI\HE seriousness of cancer, the fact that its 

cause is unknown, and the prevailing impres- 
sion that it is increasing among our population 
make this subject prominent in the minds of all 
who are interested in health and disease. At 
the international symposium on cancer held 
under the auspices of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer during September, repre- 
sentative scientists from the leading civilizations 
of the world evolved a series of statements 
representing the present state of our knowledge 
of this subject. 

These pronouncements bring to light no new 
facts concerning the disease. They do, however, 
state succinctly the opinions of sound observers 
and present sufficient facts concerning the dis- 
‘ase to save many lives if these facts become 
common knowledge among our people. Briefly, 
the opinion is held that cancer is not contagious 
or infectious, and not hereditary, although a 
certain type of body structure or constitution 
predisposed to cancer may be inherited. 

The control of the disease depends on the 
maintenance of the body in good health and 
the application of medical attention as early as 
possible in the course of the disease in order to 
permit permanent surgical removal. The pub- 
lic, the medical profession and the dentist must 
cooperate in obtaining knowledge of the earliest 
signs of the disease so that delay may be 
avoided. The most reliable forms of treatment 
and, in fact, the only ones thus far justified by 
experience and observation depend on surgery, 
radium and x-rays. 

The international conference has done a 
valuable service to the public by putting itself 
definitely on record in this matter. Its opinion 
should serve to discount the preposterous claims 
of quacks within and without the medical fold 
who assert that they have evolved special secret 
methods of treatment more beneficial than the 
ones that have been mentioned, and who 
endeavor to exploit those methods for pecuniary 


gain. M. F. 
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HERE was a new house on Woodsey 

Avenue. The five children who lived 

along the street had watched it grow day 

by day. It seemed to call to them so they 
could not stay away from it. 

It was little and low and squat. The south 
side was all windows. On the north side the 
fireplace was big enough to warm all the chil- 
dren in the village. 

At the back three low steps led to a broad 
piazza with high backed settles. There the boys 
and girls could sit and watch the sun dress the 
cloud children in their soft gay nightrobes and 
send them scampering to bed. 

That was the sign for the children themselves 
to hurry home before Mr. Dark could creep up 
and hide the way. Every night they all went 
to bed and dreamed of the Beautiful House. 

The house was finished now. The door was 
locked. No longer could the children make 
believe warm their hands at the fireplace or sit 
on the piazza and see the sun go speeding away 
lo the little boys and girls in China. 

As the children stood watching the sun kiss 
cach window pane good-night, the door opened. 
There stood a Lovely Lady with pink cheeks 
ind sparkling eyes, dressed in soft, dusky green. 

She beckoned to the children, and they all ran 
‘o her. “Do you like my house?” she asked. 

“Oh, we just love it. It seems as if it were 
made for us,” they exclaimed. 

“That is as we wished,” said the Lovely Lady. 
“The house will never be happy without chil- 
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dren in it. But alas! there is no one except my 


sister and me.” 

“Let us live with you,” cried the children. 

The lady thought a moment. Then she said: 
“This house is not like other houses. Every 
one would not be happy in it. Tomorrow I shall 
visit each of you in your home. Then I shall 
know who is the right one to live here.” 

“Oh, Lovely Lady, tell us who you are,” cried 
the children. 

She only smiled as she said: “I shall not 
tell you my name. That would be giving 
away my secret, but you may call me ‘Lady H.’ 
My sister is Lady H. also, but her name is not 
the same as mine.” 

Then the door shut, and the Lovely Lady was 
gone. The children ran home to get ready for 
her visit in the morning. 

The Little Rich Girl said: “I think her name 
must be Lady Has-money. When she finds we 
have the biggest house in the village, with the 
most furniture and pictures, she will know that 
I am best fitted to live with her.” Then she 
stayed up until long past her bedtime bringing 
out still more things to show the Lovely Lady in 
the morning. 

The Banker’s Daughter said: “I think her 
name is Lady Handsome. When she sees how 
pretty I am and when she looks at my beautiful 
dresses, she will know that I am the right one to 
choose.” Then, because the morning was so far 
away, she fussed and cried until she went to 
sleep. 
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Grimey lived in the house in the hollow. It 
was without paint and the windows were 
broken. He said: “I think her name is Lady 
Hates-to-work. When she sees how well I get 
along without scrubbing or cleaning, she will 
take me to live with her.” Then Grimey ate his 
supper without washing his face and hands and 
went to bed. 

The twins, whom everybody called Roly and 
Poly because they were so round and rosy, said 
nothing at all. They knew they had no fine 
things to show the Lovely Lady. They ran home 
and did their work as usual. They went to 
bed early so as to wake up happy in the morn- 
ing. The wind came in through the open win- 
dows to whisper pleasant secrets. 

In the morning every child raced with Mr. 
Sun in getting up. The Little Rich Girl and the 
Banker’s Daughter put on their best dresses and 
sat waiting for Lady H. to come. Grimey ate 
his breakfast and sat down in the sun to watch 
for the Lovely Lady to take him home with her. 

The Twins were up early too, but they were 
always out before the dew had dried from the 
grass. They milked the cow, then washed them- 
selves all shiny, ate their breakfast of cereal 
and milk with a big red apple for dessert. After 
that they weeded in their garden. 

Lady H. stopped at the Little Rich Girl’s house 
first. There were many beautiful things there; 
delicately colored curtains, rich dark rugs and 
gay soft chairs, but the Lovely Lady could not 
see them very well. The shades were pulled 
down lest the sun might fade the handsome 
furniture and rugs. The windows were closed 
tight so that no dust could get in to soil the 
dainty-hued curtains. 

The Lovely Lady looked at the Little Rich 
Girl. She saw deep tracks left by ugly scowls. 
The pretty red lips pouted instead of smiling. 
- Lady H. said sadly, “I fear you would not care 
to live with my sister and me.” 

Lady H. next went to the house of the Banker. 
The Banker’s Daughter took her up to her bed- 
room. She showed her three closets full of 
beautiful clothes. She said, “Look at my long 
golden curls and my white skin.” 

The Lovely Lady looked. She saw big blue 
eves, but they did not sparkle. She saw soft 
white cheeks, but no roses bloomed on them. 
There was a sweet little mouth, but the corners 
turned down instead of up. Lady H. sighed. 
“IT am afraid you are not the one to live with my 
sister and me,” she said. “My name is not Lady 
Handsome.” 
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Then she went on to Grimey’s house. She did 
not need to go into his house. She saw Grimey 
sitting out in the sun. His face was dirty; his 
hair was uncombed, and his clothes were ragged 
and soiled. Lady H. said: “I am very sure you 
are not the one to live in our Beautiful House. 
My name is not Lady Hate-to-work.” She 
turned away and hastened down the road. 

Soon she came to a little house, so far out that 
it was almost in the country. She saw the cow 
feeding in the tall green grass by the barn. She 
nodded her head happily and looked around for 
the child who might live here. 

Just then Roly and Poly came in from the 
garden with carrots and lettuce for their dinner. 
Their cheeks were red, their eyes sparkled and 
their lips smiled. When they saw Lady H. they 
washed their hands at the pump and asked 
her in. 

The house was very little, but there was 
plenty of room to play. The sunbeams could 
reach into every corner, and the wind rustled 
the fresh white curtains at the windows. The 
Lovely Lady could have sat on the floor without 
soiling her gown. Wild roses in a blue earthen 
bowl made all the air sweet. 

Roly and Poly showed the Lovely Lady 
through the tiny house. She looked down into 
their happy faces, all smily and bright. She 


said: “I am sure my sister and I would love to 
have you live with us. My name is Lady Health 
and my sister’s name is Lady Happiness. We go 
together everywhere.” 
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There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe, 

Who had lots of children, and knew 
what was their due; 


She gave them fresh milk and good 


wholesome bread, 
And at 7 o'clock marched them all off 


to bed. 
VELMA West SYKES. 
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New Books on Health 
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MENTAL ABNORMALITY AND 
DEFICIENCY 


By Sidney L. and Luella 
First Edition. Cloth. Pp. 356. 
millan Company, 1926. 

YEOPLE are becoming increas- 

ingly interested in human _ be- 
havior problems. This interest is 
in part a cause and in part the 
reflection of the attention given the 
subject in academic work, in the 
extramural training of special work- 
ers, and in a growing mass of popu- 
lar literature. The authors have 
attempted to outline the primarily 
medical and psychiatric features of 
these problems of mental health, to 
show their fundamental relations to 


C. Pressey. 
The Mac- 


education, and to show how fre- 
quently matters involving mental 
abnormality appear in every day 


business and professional life. They 
hope to make the mentally abnor- 
mal and deficient appreciated as 
real persons, not merely as asylum 
specimens, The presentation is un- 
pretentious but clear and _ very 
readable; it is accompanied by case 
histories, together with an excel- 
lent glossary of special terms and 
phrases. 

Emphasis is laid on the magni- 
tude of the problem and its far 
reaching implications. Thus in a 
large business concern 9 per cent 
of the total time employees were 
absent from work because of ill- 
ness, as the result of some form of 
nervous or mental difficulty. One 
half of the social worker's prob- 
lems involve questions of abnormal 
behavior, and perhaps the most 
important phase of the question 
involves our schools and colleges. 

There is space only to mention 
some of the more admirable chap- 


ters: that on the so-called normal 
person is excellent in portraying 
how those who do not actually 


break may bend and waver in the 
winds of life. Borderland condi- 
tions are covered too briefly, but 
the fingernail descriptions are cor- 
rect and the case histories good. 
The account of some of the com- 
moner forms of insanity is ade- 
quate, and the feeble-minded are 
dealt with accurately and sympa- 
thetically. Case history writing is 


handled in considerable detail. Sta- 
tistics are freely quoted to portray 
the 
whole, 


problem as a 
chapters 


extent of the 
and the closing 


Reviews of Interest 
to General Reader, 
Parent and 


Teacher 











have to do with treatment and men- 
tal hygiene. 


There are abundant references 
and guides to current literature and 
a good index. ec. ¥.. &. 

CARE OF THE SKIN IN 
HEALTH 

By Herman Goodman. Cloth. Pp. 99. 

Price, $2. Medical Lay Press, New York, 


1926. 
HE various articles on the care 
of the skin and hair by Dr. Her- 

man Goodman which have appeared 
in HyGeta may be taken as ade- 
quate warrant of his ability to state 
the facts in a simple manner and 
accurately. The material in many 
of these articles, together with addi- 
tional subject matter, has now been 
collected and published in a small 
handbook, so as to be constantly 
available for those who wish to 
have a reference of this kind in 
permanent form. 

Among the subjects discussed are 
such constantly interesting topics 
as the general care of the skin and 
hair, freckles, poison ivy, cosmetics 
and the various aspects of the diag- 
nosis and treatment of syphilis. 
The information given is in accord 
with the most generally accepted 
opinions at this time. It is, there- 
fore, exceedingly helpful. M. F. 





CANCER 


The Educational Aspect 
Problem. By Charles P. Childe. 
Price, £4.25. E. 
New York. 1925. 

7RITTEN for the instruction of 

intelligent persons in regard to 
cancer, this book appeals to those 
of middle age and older. The 
author keeps strictly within the 
bounds of what is known about the 
cause and nature of cancer. No 
fads or pet ideas are advocated. 

The main point emphasized is 
that cancer at first is a local dis- 
ease and, when treated surgically 


of the Cancer 
Pp. 267. 
P. Dutton and Company, 


in time, a high percentage of cures 
can be obtained. The symptoms of 
the early stages are described, the 
danger signals indicated and _ the 
necessity of prompt attention to 
them is urged. 

The language is simple and easily 
understood. The discussion is sane, 
temperate, rational, and the book 
can be recommended by physicians 
in full confidence that it will help 
its readers to get a safe and helpful 
idea of the cancer problem. The 
books deserves a wide distribution. 

& & 


FRESHMAN HYGIENE 


Personal and Social Problems of the Col- 
lege Student, by Raymond C. Bull, M.D., 
and Prof. Stanley Thomas. Cloth. Pp. 277, 
with 74 illustrations. Price, 2.00. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1926. 
AT Lehigh University the depart- 
“% ment of biology and the Stu- 
dents’ Health Service cooperate in 
a series of lectures for freshmen on 
the fundamental facts of health and 
personal hygiene. The freshman in 
college is usually away from home 
for the first time, or at least no 
longer under rigorous adult control. 
At this period in his development 
he forms habits that may make or 
mar his future existence. A little 
knowledge on some points included 
in some of these lectures may mean 
the difference between success and 
failure, between happiness and 
misery. The present volume _ in- 
cludes some well illustrated lectures 
on personal hygiene, with special 
relationship to nutrition and excre- 
tion, physical development and 
mental and physical coordination. 

The second half of the book is 
devoted to social hygiene. It in- 
cludes the anatomy of the male and 
female reproductive systems and 
chapters on the major venereal dis- 
eases and on prostitution. Cer- 
tainly, all of the facts included in 
this volume should be known not 
only to freshman students, but to 
every one who wishes to lead a 
healthful existence. M. F. 


A health compendium and health 
publicity book, covering the activi- 
ties of the state, professional and 
voluntary national health organiza- 
tions of Great Britain, has been 
compiled by T. ‘Crew, clerk to 
the Leicestershire Health Insurance 
Committee. 
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CHEAP MEATS BEST FOR 
FOOD VALUE 


The number of calories in a beef- 
steak does not depend on the cost 
in the market, according to Dr. 
A, T. Edinger of the University of 
Missouri agricultural experiment 
station. The best bargains in cal- 
ories are the cheap, tough cuts, and 
the stylish porterhouse is the worst 
buy of all, The best bargain is a 
piece of beef off the “plate.” A rib 
roast is more economical than a 
loin one, but clod or chuck pro- 
duces the most boneless meat at 
the lowest cost for roasting. 


DAIRY CHILDREN UNDER- 
NOURISHED 


Of a group of Ohio children from 
prosperous homes where dairying 
was the chief source of income, 
60 per cent were found to be seri- 
ously underweight, according to a 
report in the Ohio State Medical 
Journal. The food value of milk 
had been taught in the schools, but 
few of the children drank any. 

Some claimed that their parents 
did not consider milk food; others 
did not like milk and refused to 
drink it. The reason for this was 
that they were given what was left 
of the milk after the butter fat had 
been separated out, which is neither 
very appetizing nor of much food 
value. 

The parents of many of these 
children are foreign, and it will be 
necessary to educate them in the 
importance of fresh whole milk for 
their children. 


FAT GLANDS PRODUCE 
GOOSE-FLESH 


Goose-flesh forms when people 
become chilled by the contraction 
of the tiny muscles of the skin 
which squeeze out the contents of 
the fat glands, explains Henry B. 
Merrill in the Journal of Chemical 
Education. 

The main body of the skin is 
made up of interlacing fibers. 
Above this lies the epidermis, which 
is composed of several layers of 
living and of dead cells. These 
ceHs get their nourishment from the 
fibrous derma. As new cells form, 
the old ones are pushed nearer the 
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surface and are deprived of nour- 
ishment, die, dry up and at length 
are rubbed off. On the head, these 
dead, dried-up cells of the epi- 
dermis are known as dandruff. 
The hairs grow in pockets in the 
epidermis where the latter dips 
down into the true skin. Each hair 
is accompanied by a fat gland, a 
sweat gland and a little muscle. It 
is this system that helps maintain 
the body at a constant temperature. 
When the body is warm, the mus- 
cles are relaxed, allowing the sweat 
glands to pour their secretion onto 
the surface of the skin, thus cooling 
the body by evaporation. When 
the body is cold, the muscles con- 
tract, erecting the hair to form a 
bushy covering and squeezing out 
the contents of the fat glands, and 
so oiling the skin to retain the heat. 


VITAMINS KEPT FOR FIVE 
YEARS 

Ships will probably be stocked 
with compact packages of dried 
orange juice in the future, as recent 
experiments have proved that after 
five years the vitamins in such juice 
were still active, according to a re- 
port in the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry. The importance of the 
vitamins of citrus fruit juices in 
preventing scurvy has long been 
known. This new scientific dis- 
covery has an important bearing on 
the health of sailors. 


KING COFFEE UNPOPULAR 
IN PLAY 


Nutrition lessons have so deeply 
impressed the pupils of one Ala- 
bama school that in a play they gave 
every one wanted to take the part 
of King Milk, while no one was 
willing to play the role of King 
Coffee. 

Even the youngest said: “I want 
to be one of the kings, but I don’t 
want to be that old coffee pot.” 


ENERGY EXPENDED BY 
MUSICIANS 


The man who plays the trombone 
or the French horn in the band, 
the impassioned orator, banging on 
the table and = shouting himself 
hoarse, and the singer who holds 
high C for an incredibly long time 
do not expend nearly so much 
energy as the man at the grand 
piano or the violinist with his slen- 
der bow. Even the frenzied orches- 
tra director expends little energy. 

Scientists in Berlin have re- 
cently measured the energy ex- 
penditure of musicians, finding, 
strangely enough, that whistling, 
speaking, singing and playing of 
brass instruments requires a slight 
expenditure, compared to playing 
the piano or other stringed instru- 
ments, 


MUST NOT REDUCE WEIGHT 
TOO RAPIDLY 

It is never safe for a well person 
to lose weight faster than 3 pounds 
a week, says a report from the 
Wisconsin Medical Society. Even 
such a rate of loss should occur 
when the person is taking a large 
amount of exercise, as well as diet- 
ing. 

A reducing diet, to be safe, must 
include some of the important foods, 
such as milk, meat, fruit and vege 
tables. The ideal weight cannot 
always be told from the age and 
height, because a broad shouldered 
person would naturally weigh more 
than one of the same age and height 
who had narrow shoulders. Over- 
weight is not so serious in people 
under 30 as in those over that age. 


FIRST AID IN THEATERS 

Although the presence in Parisian 
theaters during performances of a 
physician to give medical aid to 
performers, machinists or audience 
in case of accidents has long been 
required, no adequate provision has 
been made for the necessary space 
or materials, states an article in 
The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. The prefect of 
police has now decided that every 
theater must have a special room, 
equipped with all that is necessary 
to give first aid to patients taken ill 
during the performances, 
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AGED ACTORS 


Bride and groom of 
o0 years ago were 
remarried on_ their 
golden wedding day. 
The bridal party was 
made up of actors 
over 70 years old. 
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AIRPLANE AIDS SURGEON 


A French surgeon flies to the scene of acci- 
dent carrying his emergency operating appa- 
ratus in his plane, 





CONSPIRAC) PLOT 

AGAINST MR. TURKEYS 

However, the big bird seems 
a bit suspicious. 


Photo by Michael Greenan 
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MILK SICKNESS FROM 
POISON IN PLANTS 


White snakeroot, a common weed 
of the Middle West, and “jimmy 
weed,” a variety of rayless golden 
rod of the desert regions, have been 
incriminated as the causes of milk 
sickness in cattle and human beings. 
This disease attacks the cattle that 
eat these weeds, and ihe milk and 
butter of these cattle in turn affect 
the people who eat them. 

The disease was formerly thought 
to be due to the alkaline water of 
the Southwest, and to many other 
conditions, but a plant poison, pres- 
ent in both weeds, is now known to 
be the cause. 

The problem is now being studied 
by experts at the U. S. Bureau of 
Agriculture. 


HUNTERS WARNED OF 
DANGERS 


The hunting season is 
and enthusiastic Nimrods should 
not be careless about trivial acci- 
dents, warns the Wisconsin Medical 
Society. Many serious injuries in 
the past have resulted from appar- 
ently harmless ones. Only the fool- 
hardy or foolish will frequently 
change seats in a boat, or drag a 
gun muzzle foremost over a fence 
or through the brush, or otherwise 
carry it improperly, but even the 
wise are sometimes neglectful of 
small injuries. 

Puncture wounds, such as are 
made by gunshot, may not cause 
much immediate pain or _ incon- 
venience, but they provide the most 
favorable conditions for the growth 
of the lockjaw organism, and should 
therefore receive prompt attention. 

Lacerated wounds and scratches 
open the way for infection from 
other organisms likely to cause 
“blood poisoning.” Sprains of 
joints require careful examination 
by x-rays to exclude bone injury 
and the treatment calls for rest of 
the injured member. 

Finally, the source of drinking 
water must always be considered. 
If there is any doubt about it, one 
may be absolutely safe by drinking 
only boiled water. 


now on 


SPEECH DEFECTS DEMAND 
SYMPATHY 


Children suffering from deafness 
or a speech defect are just as deserv- 
ing of sympathy as cripples or blind 
children, although the latter usually 
receive the lion’s share of attention 
and care. The deaf child is too 
often considered stupid or careless 
while the child who stammers or 
stutters is ridiculed. Such harsh 
treatment only increases the ab- 
normality besides developing an 
inferiority complex and antisocial 
attitude in the sufferer. Children 
who have such defects should never 


be scolded for it, but should be 
given special instruction at an early 
age, advises the bulletin of the New 
Haven health department. 

Statistics show that the oppor- 
tunities for the stammering child 
to outgrow his trouble are five times 
as great during the formative period 
between the ages of 2 and 6 years 
as at any other time. 


EFFECT OF THE MOVIES 
ON THE EYES 


Although many people believe 
that the movies injure the eyes, 
90 per cent of motion picture 


patrons suffer no inconvenience to 
their eyes, says Herbert S. Mar- 
schutz in the American Cinematog- 
rapher. 

The improvement in the pictures, 
softer lighting effects, partial illumi- 
nation of the theater itself, better 
screens and nonflickering projec- 
tion have done away with many of 
the objectionable features of the 
past, as far as vision is concerned. 

Persons who sit far down in front 
are apt to be uncomfortable, owing 
to the closeness, the increased bril- 
liancy of the screen at this point, 
and the undesirable angle at which 
the head must be held. If movies 
give uncomfortable eye sensations, 
one should not sit closer than half- 
way down, waiting for a good seat 
if necessary, rather than taking a 
bad one. 

In the case of persons who cannot 
see clearly or easily three quarters 
of the way back, Mr. Marschutz 
suggests that it is not the movies 
but the eyes that are at fault, and 
that proper optical help will enable 
these people to see clearly and 
comfortably. 


Another suggestion is that the 
audience make use of the _ rest 
periods provided at nearly all 


theaters while musical numbers or 
vaudeville acts are being given. 


At this time, looking around the 
theater will prove restful to the 


eyes, if they feel somewhat tired 
or strained, 
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VACATIONS INCREASE THE 
WORKERS’ EFFICIENCY 


Some men need their vacation in 
the summer, others in the winter: 
some need two weeks, others need 
more; vacations should be planned 
according to the requirements of 
the individual person. 

These are some conclusions that 
were reached in one large manu- 
facturing concern in which the 
health of the higher executives has 
been watched over for the last six 
years by a physician. Causes of 
absences and illness were found to 
be related to the duration and sea- 
son of the vacation. 


The efficiency of the men _ in- 
creased gratifyingly, as did their 
health, under the new regimen, 


whereby each man’s vacation was 
prescribed by the physician. 


CITY HOUSES VISITING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Another step in child welfare 
has been taken by Austrian cities. 
Municipal lodging houses for school 
children have been established in 
Vienna as a result of the new 
method of direct teaching under- 
taken in Austria, according to 
Robert W. Heingartner, U. S. consul 
at Vienna. 

Under the new system, city chil- 
dren are taken to the country to 
study geology, botany, geography 
and kindred subjects at first hand. 
Country children are brought to the 
cities to see the traffic, large build- 
ings, theater, opera and museums. 

Until recently there was no ap- 
propriate place at which the chil- 
dren could be lodged. Now the city 
furnishes beds at a nominal charge, 
supper and breakfast at cost, and 
tickets for street cars, theater and 
opera at reduced prices. The new 
lodging house contains ten sleeping 
rooms with 180 beds, a lounging 
and a dining room, kitchen, hospital 
and shower baths, All the rooms 
are light and cheerful and appropri- 
ately decorated. Other cities in 
Austria have followed the example 
of Vienna. 


DANGERS FOR CHILDREN 


Long wires that have loose ends 
hanging down look harmless but 
they may be charged with elec- 
tricity and be a source of danger, 
says the National Safety Council. 
Boys and girls should not pick up 
such ends. 

Children who hike along high- 
ways and country roads should keep 
to the left side of the road and 
watch for vehicles, keeping their 
ars open for horns of autos behind 
them. 

If they are to ride bicycles in the 
streets they must give the necessary 
hand signals for turning or stop- 
ping, so as to nrotect themselves 
from vehicles behind them. 
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Tooth Factories Teach Interestin3, Health Lesson 


is 





THE activities of the Well Built 

Tooth Factory and the Poor Food 
Tooth Factory in producing teeth 
and shipping them to Jawville are 
shown in a new exhibit of the 
Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 

The Well Built Tooth Factory is 
surrounded by a strong fence of 
white milk bottles and a lawn of 
well-kept green grass. In the yard 
stands a cart full of fruit and vege- 
tables from the country ready to be 
unloaded for the supply department 
on the first floor of the factory. In 
this department vegetables, fruit, 
dark bread and milk are sorted into 
neat piles and sent up little chutes 
to the digestive department on the 
next floor. 

In the center of this floor is a 
large kettle in which all the goods 
are digested and from which run 
little tubes carrying the various 
minerals and the material for good 
red blood into separate’ boxes, 
which are full and nearly over- 
flowing. 

On the next floor in the con- 
struction department the teeth are 


made. The teeth are carried up a 
little ladder to a room where they 
are polished and examined for 
cracks or defects. If any defects 
or cracks are found the teeth are 
discarded, as only perfect teeth are 
shipped from this factory. 

Finally the teeth reach the last 
room in the factory, where they are 
arranged in perfect sets, packed in 
boxes and sent down a chute to a 
big truck waiting below. The sets 
are delivered at the specified time 
to the people who live in Jawville. 

In the Poor Tooth Factory the 
workmen are tired and lazy, trying 
vainly to make good teeth without 
the right materials to work with 
and without plenty of air and sun- 
shine. 


This factory has a brown and 
vellowish-green color and is sur- 


rounded by a dingy fence of coffee 


pots. Its supply wagon is full of 
candy, potatoes, coffee and meat. 


The supply department is not kept 
in order. Only a few things go 
up the chute to the digestive depart- 
ment and the rest are tossed into a 
large box labeled “‘waste.” 


EXAMINING | 


On the next floor the worker is 
trying hard to get enough minerals 
out of the kettle, but he does not 
succeed and the boxes are only half 
full. In the depart 
ment, the result of this lack of sup 
little 


enamel ol the 


construction 


plies is seen in the cracks 
appearing in the 
teeth. 

On the top floor a 
patches the worst of these 
and in the pac king room the teeth 


are tossed into big boxes in 


WO! kman 


crac ks 


a hap 
hazard fashion and dropped down 


the chute. Unlucky is the person 
who receives a box from this 
factory! 


MORE STATE FUNDS TO 
FIGHT CANCER 
Massachusetts has recently appro- 
$100,000 to turn one of the 
state hospitals into a place for treat 


priated 


ment of advanced stages of cancer. 
Only cancer cases will be received. 
Other funds were provided for th: 
establishment of cancer clinics. 
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Bobbed Hair and Beards 
lo the Editor:—Can the statements 
contained in a recent daily news- 
paper that bobbing the hair will 
cause girls to grow beards be 
verified? Or is it just a bit of 
propaganda? G. S., Ohio. 


Answer.—There is no_ possible 
reason why cutting the hair on the 
scalp should stimulate and cause 
the hair to grow on the face. Many 
virls and women have had _ super- 
fluous hair on the face in the past 
and there undoubtedly will be many 
so afflicted in the future, regardless 


of whether or not the hair is 
bobbed. 
The article to which reference 


is made makes a good news item 
and may have been written as a 
bit of propaganda. 


Hernia 


To the Editor:—I have a scrotal or 
inguinal hernia. Is it possible to 
cure it by wearing continually, 
while waking or sleeping, a well 
fitting truss, and by the daily 
application of an astringent spe- 
cially prescribed to harden the 
muscles and eventually close up 
the aperture through which the 
viscera escape? I ask this ques- 


tion because I have been per- 
sistently informed, by a manu- 
facturer of trusses and such a 


liquid, that I can, like thousands 
of others on his list, be perma- 
nently restored to my _ original 
condition. I do not want an 
operation. There are, of course, 
establishments 


many reputable 

here in which trusses are sold, 
but at a high cost. I have seen 
the sketch of a truss highly 
recommended in the catalog of 


«a mail order house. The descrip- 
tion seems to be all right, and 
so is the price. Please give me 
your advice in this matter. 


J. C. L., New York. 


inswer.—The enormous litera- 
ture of the “patent medicine” busi- 
ness contains thousands of just such 
testimonials as are printed in the 
upture “cure” advertisement in the 
newspaper clipping sent us. It is 
sufficierg to say that the experience 


of the medical profession shows 
that these testimonials are rarely 
true. In adults, surgical operation 


that will 
cure of 


procedure 
permanent 


is the only 


accomplish a 
rupture. 


“Questions and Answers,” 
HyGEIA, enclosing a two-cent 
slamp. Questions are sub- 
milled to recognized authori- 
lies in the several branches 
of medicine. Diagnoses in 
individual cases are not 
attempted nor is treatment 
prescribed. 


If one desires to wear a truss, the 
only sensible thing is to have a 
good truss carefully fitted by a phy- 
sician. One cannot satisfactorily 
have one sent by mail, as it needs to 
be adjusted in such a way as to 
retain the rupture and at the same 
time to be comfortable to the 
wearer. The little added expense 
is of small moment compared to 
the satisfaction derived. 

Even with the most skilful adjust- 
ment it sometimes happens that a 
truss cannot be worn, and then 
operation is the only recourse. For- 
tunately, the operation today in the 
hands of a skilful surgeon is almost 
devoid of danger and in the vast 
majority of cases results in a com- 
plete and permanent cure. 











Whooping Cough Vaccine 

To the Editor:—Can a child be 
vaccinated so that he will be 
immune from whooping cough, 
or is the vaccination only to 
lighten the form of cough? If 
the vaccination does make the 
child immune, what would be the 
period of immunity? 


A. M. G., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—The opinion of those 
best qualified to judge as to the 
prophylactic value of vaccines for 
whooping cough seems about 
equally divided. Some physicians 
think they have good results, both 
in prevention and in alleviation of 
symptoms. Others who have tried 
the vaccines thoroughly do not 
think they are of value. 

Most of those favorable to the use 
of vaccine seem to dwell especially 
on the fact that it lessens the fre- 
quency and violence of the parox- 
yvsms, although it does not arrest 
the disease. think that if 
given in ample time it prevents an 
attack. If it does produce immu- 
nity, the period over which this 
endures is unknown. 


c 
some 





Goat-Gland Treatment 
To the Editor:—Kindly advise me 
regarding gland work as carried 
on by Dr. Clayton E. Wheeler of 
San Francisco. There has been 
much publicity regarding his 
work, and I am desirous of know- 
ing if it is advisable to have the 

gland operation performed. 

E,. T., California. 


Answer.—Advertisements of one 
Dr. Clayton E. Wheeler are such 
that HyGer1a cannot advise any one 
to consult him for anything. The 
goat-gland treatment that he ex- 
ploits has no standing whatever 
among reputable medical men. 





Cutex; Sugar in the Urine 


To the Editor:—1. Is Cutex harmful 
to the nails? What is best to use 
on the nails when one does one’s 
own manicuring? 2. If sugar is 
found one time in the urine, and 
a few days later tests show it to 
be normal, does that indicate that 
the person is a prediabetic? The 
doctor said that the sugar was 
only transient. Is every one 
liable to have diabetes or is it 
peculiar to one sex only, or to 
married or unmarried persons? 


E. H., Alabama. 


Answer.—1. Cutex was examined 
some time ago by the state chem- 
ists of Connecticut, who reported 
that it was a water-glycerin solu- 
tion of 1.5 per cent caustic alkali 
perfumed with oil of rose. As the 
Connecticut report points out, the 
normal price of caustic potash is 


15 cents a pound and a pound 
would make thirty quarts of a 
preparation of the same causticity 


as Cutex, which sells for 25 cents 
a half ounce. Some skins are very 
sensitive to caustic alkali, and it 
might easily produce bad results. 
There is no harm, however, in 
using a dilute alkaline solution, 
which any druggist can make up, 
if it is employed carefully so as to 
prevent contact with any part ex- 
cept the excess skin about the bed. 
2. The occurrence of a_ small 
amount of sugar in the urine, espe- 
cially after eating a considerable 
amount of starches and sugar, does 
not of necessity indicate diabetes. 
If sugar is repeatedly found, a phy- 
sician should be consulted. 
Diabetes is not peculiar to either 
sex, nor has it any relation to 
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marriage. It is a perverted condi- 
tion of metabolism (the chemical 
changes taking place in the tissues) 
and is due to a deficiency in a 


so-called hormone (insulin), which 
is secreted by the pancreas. 


Excessive Perspiration 


To the Editor:—In the summer on 
warm days, I perspire terribly in 
my hair just around my face and 
at the top of my head. This con- 
dition has continued for years, 
and the hair around my face is 
faded. This is very noticeable, 
as my hair is dark. What can be 
done to relieve perspiration, and 
what will bring my hair back to 
its natural color? 

M. A. M., Ohio. 


Answer.—The methods in use for 
the treatment of excessive perspira- 
tion in localized areas could not be 
used in the scalp. The fading of 
the hair is probably not due to the 
perspiration, If the hair is merely 
bleached one has only to wait for 
the hair to grow, but if the hair has 
lost its pigment only a hair dye 
would restore the color. 

Excessive perspiration is some- 
times caused by eating undue quan- 
tities of salt in the food, thereby 
inducing an increased intake of 
water. 


Baby Rash 


To the Editor:—Is it necessary that 
babies have a rash? What causes 
it? I was told that babies must 
have it in order that certain 
poisons may be eliminated from 
the system. 


A. M. G., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—It is quite unnecessary 
for a baby to have a rash, and the 
notion that such rashes eliminate 
the poisons from the system is 
wholly without warrant. Babies 
have rashes from various causes; 
some are due to external irritants 
and others come from foods or 
from bodily conditions. 

A frequent form of rash is that 
which appears in hot weather and 
is due to the heat. 


Prevention of Goiter 


lo the Editor:—What is your »pin- 
ion regarding the use of iodized 
salt as a preventive of goiter? 
The records of our school health 
examination, made by a_phy- 
sician, show that about 10 per 
cent of our elementary school 
children have enlarged glands. 
We wish to recommend to the 
parents only the best and most 
accurate scientific information 
regarding health measures, and in 
view of the reports as to the 
advisability of advocating the 
use of iodized salt, we are seek- 
ing information on the question, 
E. M. A., Iowa. 


Answer.—The usual ways of 
administering iodine are three; 


namely, (1) through the drinking 
water; (2) through the use of 
iodized salt, and (3) through the 
administration of tablets of iodine 
or minute quantities of some other 
preparation of iodine. 

There has been considerable evi- 
dence that when iodine is added to 
the drinking water or to salt and 
used generally, considerable harm 
may be done to adults who already 
have certain types of goiter that 
may be aggravated by using iodine. 

lodine should never be taken by 
adults for goiter prevention, except 
under the advice of a physician. It 
seems to be the growing opinion, 
therefore, that the best method of 
using iodine for the prevention of 
goiter in children is by the admin- 
istration of iodine or one of its 
salts, in minute quantities, either 
in a tablet given once a week or 
adding a minute quantity to the 
food or drink of the child. 

The safest plan is to have a com- 
petent physician indicate the dose 
and frequency of administration of 
iodine. 


Cod Liver Oil 


To the Editor:—My little girl of 6 
is normal in every respect but 
of frail build. In order to build 
her up we decided to give her 
cod liver oil in orange juice. My 
wife, on going to a drug store for 
cod liver oil, was advised by the 
clerk to accept a tonic medicine 
that was easier to take. I have 
not much faith in these so-called 
tonics. Please advise me if this 
contains any of the health build- 
ing qualities advertised. The 
product is distributed by the 
Nyal Company of Detroit, Mich., 
and is called “Nyal Malt, Wild 
Cherry and Cod Liver Compound 
with Hypophosphites — Alcohol 
16 per cent.” What would you 
advise for my daughter? 


F. W. N., Michigan. 


Answer.—Nyal’s Cod Liver Oil 
Compound, by the statement of the 
manufacturer, is said to contain no 
oil. 

There is no tonic or combination 
of tonics that is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for cod liver oil in conditions 
for which cod liver oil is indicated. 
The plan of giving pure cod liver 
oil with orange juice should be 
followed. 

It would be well to have the little 
girl examined by a competent phy- 
sician to determine whether any 
organic trouble is present that is 
responsible for her frail condition. 





Hay-Fever and Diet 

To the Editor:—Does diet have any 
effect on hay-fever? The doctor 
in the case of one family, in 
which five have the disease, 
suggested keeping away from 
starches. If that helps, will you 
please explain why? 

M. C. S., Wyoming. 
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Answer.—Diet has little effect on 
hay-fever, which is directly caused 
by taking into the nose in breath 
ing certain offending substances, 
usually pollen from the flowers of 
plants. 

Some people are sensitive to the 
efMluvia from animals, such as horses 
and cats. 

A person in good bodily condi- 
tion may be less disturbed by his 
hay-fever than one who is not in 
good shape. Therefore, the use of 
a well balanced diet, in which there 
is no excess of starches and sugars, 
may be helpful. 


Petroleum Products and Cancer 

To the Editor:—1 enclose a report 
of an address in which reference 
is made to repeated contact with 
paraffin as a cause of cancer. 
Is there any reason to believe 
that the regular use of mineral oil 
for constipation is a source of 
danger? §. §.) Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—While it is possible to 
produce cancer by the application 
of coal tar to the skin of certain 
mice, there is no evidence that the 
use of paraflin or mineral oil (a 
very bland and unirritating product 
of petroleum) has any tendency to 
produce cancer. 

In reference to the theory men- 
tioned, proof as to whether or not 
cancer is produced by any para- 
site is one about which there is a 
wide difference of opinion. The 
majority of physicians at present 
do not believe in a germ causation 
of cancer. 


Face and Neck Too Thin 


To the Editor:—What can be done 
to overcome extreme thinness in 
face, neck and chest? I used to 
carry considerable weight, which 
was well distributed, but in the 
last several years, I have lost 
15 pounds and it has seemed to 
affect only my face, neck and 
chest. I now weigh 125 pounds 
and am 5 feet 3 inches in height 
at the age of 32. My right breast 
is an inch or more lower than 
my left breast. This condition 
has become more marked during 
the past year. Could this be over- 
come by exercises? What exer- 
cises or treatments would develop 
the breasts? I seem to be in 
fairly good health, and examina- 
tion by a physician revealed no 
direct cause for the trouble. 
Would lack of thyroid secretion 
have any bearing on my failure 
to gain weight? 

O. M. S., Missouri. 


Answer.—There is no satisfactory 
method of treating thinness in face, 
neck and chest except the general 
increase in weight, which can be 
produced by good food and the 
right exercise, provided, of course, 
there is no organic trouble present 
that is the cause of the loss of 
weight. 
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As to the condition of the breast, 
exercise would be of no material 
advantage. 

When thyroid secretion is defi- 
cient one is apt to gain rather than 


to lose weight. Secretion of the 
thyroid stimulates the chemical 
changes that are taking place in 


the body and usually causes weight 
reduction. as 
Myositis 
To the Editor:—What is myositis? 
What are its symptoms, its cause 
and its cure, if any? By myesitis 
I mean trouble in the flesh, lumps 
in some places as hard as bullets, 
bringing easy muscle fatigue and 
backache. No doctor has been 
able to help me yet, either with 
prescribed massages, callisthenics 
or electric treatments. Is there 
any hope at all? I have also had 
glandular treatment. 
L. M. T., New Jersey. 


Answer.—Myositis means inflam- 


mation of muscle. It may come 
from many causes, among them 
rheumatism, gonorrhea,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis and leprosy. The 


principal symptems are pain, ten- 
derness and difficulty in motion, 

A special type is known as myo- 
sitis ossificans and results in the 
ossification of portions of the mus- 
cles. This disorder is described in 
any good textbook on medicine, of 
which there are many in the library 
of the Academy of Medicine, New 
York. 

It is quite impossible to answer 
the question as to the hope of cure 
or improvement without knowing 
the actual form of trouble that is 
present. 


Constipation in Infants 
To the Editor:—My baby has been 
constipated since she was a few 


weeks old. I began giving her 
orange juice when she was 3 


months old. A little later I gave 
her prune juice and at 6 months 
oatmeal. These were effective for 


a few days and then the baby 
was constipated again. Now I 
am giving her oatmeal twice a 


day and vegetable purée at her 
2 o’clock feeding: also one orange 
and a teaspoonful of milk of 
magnesia a day. She is still 
constipated. She has been bottle 
fed since she was 4 weeks old. 
Could you please advise me how 
to handle the situation? 
A. M., West Virginia. 


inswer.—Constipation in a bottle 
fed infant is not uncommon. A 
diet consisting of orange, prune or 
some other fruit juice, of a cereal 
and a vegetable purée, such as has 
been given, as a rule is sufficient. 
In addition to this it is advisable to 
be sure that enough liquid is taken: 
that is, water at intervals in addi- 


tion to the milk. 

At 13 months the child should be 
placed on the chair at least once a 
day and a habit established; this is, 


perhaps, the most important fea- 
ture of any plan to correct consti- 
pation. 

It is not advisable to continue the 
use of milk of magnesia or any 
other laxative taken internally, as 
this tends to establish a permanent 
habit of requiring laxatives. A phy- 
sician should be consulted if the 
baby’s condition does not respond 
to simple home measures such as 
have been described. 


Sleeping in Room with Child 
To the Editor:—Is it injurious for a 

child 14 years old to sleep in the 

same room with a woman of 50? 


Does the elder person sap_ the 
vitality of the younger one? Will 


you kindly state the reason, if 
any, why it should not be done? 
M. W. B., New York. 


Answer.—There is no evidence 
that the sleeping of an older per- 
son in the room with a child has 
any influence whatever on_ the 
strength and vitality of the child. 
The room should be of good size 
and adequately ventilated so that 
there is an abundance of fresh air 
for both persons. It is better for a 
child to sleep in a separate bed. 


Cod Liver Oil Tablets; Massage of 
Neck 


To the Editor:—1. I should like to 
inquire as to whether McCoep 
Cod Liver Oil Tablets are as good 
as a health builder as is liquid 


cod liver oil. 2. If cocoa butter 
is massaged on the neck and 
chest, will it fill out hollow 


places? 


L. H., Iowa. 


Answer.—1. Cod liver oil tablets 
do not contain the most important 
ingredient of cod liver oil; there- 
fore, they are not the equivalent. 

2. Massage of neck and chest may 
help in some degree to promote the 
nutrition of tissues underneath, but 
not because of cocoa butter or 
any other substance that is used. 
A common impression is that fatty 
matter can be forced through the 
skin and thus increase the amount 
of tissue directly underneath, but 
this is not true. 


Pregnancy of Nursing Mother 
To the Editor:—Can a nursing 
mother whose menses have not 
vet returned become pregnant? 
If so, what are some of the symp- 
toms of two or three weeks’ 
pregnancy? I have been told that 
if pregnant, the baby must be 
taken away from the breast. If 
I were pregnant, what effect 
would nursing have on my 
{ months old baby? 
B. C., Pennsylvania. 
Answer.—Though unusual, it is 
possible for a nursing mother to 
become pregnant before menstrual 
periods have returned. The symp- 
toms are not materially different 
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from pregnancy under other condi- 
tions, but such symptoms are only 
presumptive evidence as early as 
two or three weeks. If the mother 
is pregnant, the milk becomes defi- 
cient in its nourishing properties, 
so that the nursing babe is deprived 
of his necessary sustenance; on the 
other hand, the second babe, in the 
womb, is also robbed and may de- 
velop poorly. The whole situation 
is unfair to the babies as well as 
to the mother. 

Hence, in order to safeguard the 
health of the second babe and pre- 
vent undue strain on the mother’s 
system, the nursing babe must be 
raised on artificial feeding, such as 
modified cow’s milk. One should 
be sure, however, that there is a 
second pregnancy before weaning 
the nursing babe. 


Coffee and Tea 

To the Editor:—I have read in 
physiology books that tea and 
coffee are harmful stimulants. Is 
this true? Is it necessary for a 
person to drink coffee at the 
morning meal? Can a person live 
without tea and coffee? Of what 
great benefit are coffee and tea 
to mankind? M. F., Illinois. 


Answer.—Tea and coffee are not 
desirable articles of diet for chil- 
dren; that is, before growth has 
been attained. The majority of 
physicians seem to believe that they 
are not harmful for adults, although 
they are quite unnecessary. 

Anybody can live, as do thou- 
sands of people, without tea or 
coffee. aa ae 

Is Water Fattening ? 

To the Editor:—Is it fattening for 
one to drink eight glasses of 
water a day? 

M. G., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—tThe influence of water 
or other liquids on fat deposits is a 
subject about which there is a 
difference of opinion among phy- 
sicians, some believing that water 
tends to promote the deposit of fat 
while others believe that water pro- 
motes thorough metabolism (the 
chemical changes going on in the 
tissues), leads to better elimination 
and, therefore, is to a degree pre- 
ventive of fat deposit. It seems 
probable that persons react differ- 
ently to water in this respect. 

It is a good plan for one to 
experiment on oneself, taking for a 
period of two or three weeks such 
quantity of water as is mentioned, 
making careful note of weight 
increase or loss, and then to go a 
similar period with only a small 
quantity of water, maintaining the 
same habits of life as to diet and 
exercise in both periods. After 
such an experiment, one ought to 
be able to determine what is the 
effect in his own case of drinking 
water. 








